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“THE HIGHLAND WANDERERS.” 
Reproduced from the Painting by William Watson, in the Art Gallery of S. & G. Gump Co. 
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Chronicle Spring 
Fashion Number 


TO BE ISSUED MARCH 24th 


The latest fashions and all that pertains to fashions for Women, 
Men, Girls and Boys, with many new and original ideas. 


The Spring Fashion Number of the San Francisco Chronicle will be 
issued late enough to contain the latest spring and summer news of import- 
ance from Paris, and early enough to be of material assistance to you in pre- 


paring your spring wardrobe. 


We shall treat, simply and in detail, every matter which has to do with 
dress—not only the gowns of various sorts for different occasions, but 
wraps, millinery, head and neckwear, shoes, gloves, jewelry and accessories 
of every sort, how to dress the hair, with some instructions on the delicate 
care of the skin, etc.—all of those matters in which a little knowledge makes 


a small amount of time devoted to the toilet amply repay for itself, 


Whatever decree Paris and the Parisian couturiers shall render for the 
women in their world, our makers of costumes, our stores, will listen to 


most eagerly, and you, Madame, will advantageously do the same. 


This number will be complete and fully illustrated. We have spared no 
pains or expense to make it not only the most attractive but the most useful 


number we have ever issued. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24th 
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Published every month by the 
California Woman’s Journal Publishing Company, 
Business Office and Editorial Rooms 227-228 Sheldon Building, 
8. E. Corner First and Market Sts., San Francisco. 
Telephone Douglas 930. 


Edited by Sarah Williamson. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year, in advance, $1.00; six 
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For reasons which will be at once obvious to our ae 
subscribers and well-wishers, it has been decided %& 
to change the form of the California Woman’s % 
Ifome and Club Journal from that of a weekly + 
paper to a monthly magazine. While the orig- 2 
inal intention, that of furnishing a periodical 3% 
expressly devoted to the interests of the women %& 
of the Pacific Coast, has not been changed, we *¢ 
shall now be able to enlarge our scope, and give 
attention to topies which would have had to be 
treated briefly, if at all, in the smaller but more 
frequent weekly. All departments will be enlar- 
ged, and .new sections will be devoted to needle 
work, household economies, fashion notes and 
other matters distinetly feminine. Stories and ar- 
$2 ticles will be illustrated, and a monthly magazine 
% having a distinctly Western atmosphere will be 
75 presented. The subseription price has been fixed 
+ at $1 a year, with single copies at ten cents each. 
* There are many conditions, such as climate, the 
% point of view, and the history of the growth and 
“5 settlement of our far Western verge of the conti- 
‘2 nent which seem to eall for a periodical conducted 
® locally under the auspices of those who know the 
environment, and we feel confident that with up- 
4; building of the New San Francisco there is ample * 
“2 room for us, likewise, to build and grow. Werely 
“on the spirit of cooperation which has worked 
% such apparent miracles within the last three years, 

3 and we feel that we are trusting to no broken 
s. reed when we eall upon the Western women to 
% help us in establishing ourselves firmly. 
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On Keeping Lent. 
18 Vas don’t keep Lent nowadays quite in the manner 


of the ancients. In the early Christian Era wine was 

as much forbidden as meat, and in Holy Week only 
bread and salt were permitted. In a few localities vege- 
tables could be added. Lenten rules varied in the early 
ages, in some communities lasting only three weeks and in 
others six or seven. Sunday was not invariably a fast day, 
but in certain communities Lent was kept every day in 
the week, and in the less exacting places Saturday was 
not included in the fast. The Cistercian monks, who 
did so much for the furtherance of agriculture in the 
Middle Ages, kept fast from September 14th until Easter, 
not using meat, fish nor eggs. In the Catholic Church 
of today, though the Lenten season begins and ends on 
the same day, the observances of fasting differ in the 
different dioceses. The rules were originally made to 
accord with the special conditions of the people, but 
they have not been changed with the improvement in 
transportation, hghtening of labor, or other reasons why 
all the world is practically on an equality. In inland 
countries one may now obtain fish, and vegetables are 
cheap and easy to procure. Advent fasts have changed 
too. It used to be forty days from St. Martin’s day, No- 
vember 11th, until Christmas. Now, though in England, 
Seotland and Ireland, Wednesdays and Fridays are days 
of abstinence, even the religious houses on the continent 
of Europe do not keep the fast. In France there is one 
aquatic fowl whose flesh is permitted on days when other 
flesh meat is prohibited. It feeds on fish, but the flesh is so 
fishy that few people care to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege more than onee. In Spain there is a eurious custom. 
In the times of the Crusades, all who contributed a fixed 
annual sum toward the cause were exempted from fast- 
ing on certain days. The privilege was granted by a 
Papal Bull which has never been withdrawn, and the fee, 
though at the time a considerable sum, has become so 
small through the deterioration in the value of money 
that it now amounts to about a dollar—within the reach 
of all. The sums paid are devoted to charity. The de- 
vout Spaniards who keep the Lenten fasts are, however, 
extremely rigid. They omit meat, milk, eggs, butter, 
luxuries of all kinds, and reduce the quantity of food to 
a minimum. It is to be noted that when the Lenten fast 
was so much more severe, when no meat at all was allowed, 
people living inland could get no fish unless there were 
streams near them to which they could claim privileges. 
The permission to eat one meal on every day except 
Wednesday and Friday, and the last four days of Holy 
Week, is a modern innovation. The “‘half meal’’ or 
“mouthful’’ at breakfast, which is now universal among 
the strictest keepers of Lent, was not tolerated. There 
are a good many of us who keep Lent by going to 
church occasionally, but the theatres and rinks are not 
falling off in patronage. Fasting and penitence and 


prayer do not seem to trouble our population much. The 
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cafes are always crowded and fish does not seem to be 
called for any more frequently than fowl or flesh. Lenten 
weddings are not infrequent, though they used to say 
‘“Marry in Lent, live to repent,’’ and musicales and 
luncheons and dinners are not cut entirely off the social 
program. Society is growing broadminded—or eareless. 
Heaven seems a long way off, even with the jolt the big 
earthquake gave our consciences. 


Anent Trial Marriages. 


HE social and ministerial world seems to be mightily 

stirred up over the discovery that we have had 

an actual, veritable and bona vide trial marriage 
in full swing ‘‘in our midst,’’ and nobody ever suspected 
it until the contract expired automatically by limitation. 
Then, oh, then, what a fluttering of the dove cotes! The 
only wonder is that no one proposed a boyeott of the 
vegetarian restaurant, whose toothsome turnip, cutlets 
and carrot entrees might reasonably be assumed to carry 
contamination to God-fearing households. And yet— 
may we ask why all this bother about the mere name 
for a condition which has been in fact and indeed legally 
recognized and encouraged for a full generation or more? 
What are we to consider the marriages contracted in 
form before magistrate and minister, even to the repeti- 
tion of the full formula, ‘‘for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cher- 
ish, until death do us part,’’ while all the time there is 
the mental reservation on the part of one or both parties, 
to the effect that as soon as the bond becomes in the least 
irksome, or a possibly more advantageous opportunity 
offers itself, there shall be a severance? How many young 
couples deliberately elect to take rooms in a hotel or 
boarding house, rather than set up housekeeping, because 
if they decide to disagree the parting will be made easier 
by having no home ties to bind them? What is to be 
said of the attitude of the fashionable mother, who, on 
her daughter’s wedding day, remarked that Ethel was 
so exacting she probably would have to make several 
trials before she finally settled down to married life? 
The average duration of legally contracted marriages to- 
day is less than five years, so the couple who have gained 
so much notoriety by taking the publie into their con- 
fidence have really done better than a large number of 
those who have had the blessings of the church and the 
sanction of the law. The case was not complicated by the 
existence of children, but even if it had been, they could 
hardly fare worse than so many of those whose parents 
separate and start them off to schools, relief societies and 
reformatories. The ugly truth is that while communities 
have been closing their eyes and refusing to hear of trial 
marriages, they have been blinking their eyes and pre- 
tending not to see where the growth of the divorce habit 
has landed them. Why should the woman who agrees 
to live with one man for a definite period, and keeps the 
letter and spirit of her agreement, find herself scorned, 
while the innumerable others, who do not hesitate at the 
promise ‘‘until death do us part,’’ may change partners 
as often as they can make plausible excuse and still be 
received in ‘‘our best society?’’ What is the answer? 


Why All This Expense? 


HE perennial battle of books is on again. This time it 
is the question of drawing and supplies which fur- 
nishes cause of war. Parents are pertinently inquiring 

why so much and so many materials are needed for art as 
it is taught in the public schools for up to date they have 
not seen any remarkable accomplishment, and experience 
in the past has not encouraged hope for the future. Why, 
they ask, do children need bogus paper, white paper, gray 
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paper, onion skin paper and 6x9 and 9x12 paper? Why 
are they required to supply themselves with crayon pas- 
tel, crayon, water colors and Japanese brushes? The 
babies of the infant classes once managed to go through 
the term with one package of 6x9 paper and a five-cent 
box of crayons, but last year the order went forth that 
they should use 9x12 paper, which lasted them only hali 
the term, and this year a new edict has been promulgated 
calling for gray paper at twelve sheets for five cents, while 
the five-cent box of crayon has been sidetracked and a 
ten-cent box substituted. Thus the price of paper has 
been quadrupled and that of crayon doubled for the 
pupils of the lowest grade and approximately the same 
rate of progressive increase has gone on.in the higher 
classes. Parents who have several children attending 
school feel this an unwarranted tax on their purse and 
there are rumblings of protest and hints of graft. Most 
of those who have watched the outcome of educational 
experiments are more than skeptical of the possibilities 
of achievement to justify the demands. Meanwhile the 
children are taking practical lessons in popular pictorial 
preferences from the colored Sunday supplements. 


A Word for Parents. 

OSTMASTER FISK recently reprimanded a_ sub- 
P stitute mail carrier for delivering a_ registered 

letter to the mother of a young lady to 
whom it was addressed, the postal laws not ree- 
ognizing the authority of any degree of relation- 
ship whatever. Registered mail must be delivered only 
to the addressee in person or on a written order signed by 
that person. It will come as a surprise to many mothers 
that they cannot enlist the postal employees as a sort of 
domestic police for enforcing belated discipline, for 
neglectful mothers are all too prone to assume that there 
is a vague ‘‘somebody’’ upon whose shoulders the bur- 
dens of their duties may be pleasantly shirked. But those 
parents who have heeded the admonition of Solomon to 
““Train up a child in the way he should go,’’ have little to 
fear. Girls whose mothers have guided them properly, 
steering a wise middle course between ill-tempered nagging 
and eriticizing and the other extreme of abdication of all 
authority and blind trusting to luck, will not be likely 
to engage in correspondence to which there is objection. 
No child likes to feel that it is under a system of suspt- 
cious surveillance and often harmless deceptions, harmless 
in every other respect but that of seereey and conceal- 
ment, grow out of the natural desire to evade the spying. 
Children of every age and and both sexes are entitled to 
theirreservationsandno harm will come of them if parents 
are endowed with a proper degree of common sense. Boys 
and girls who are free to invite their friends into their 
homes will have neither the inclination to form intimacies 
with those who are undesirable nor the temptation to 
meet them clandestinely. A girl whose mother has a 
proper sense of dignity will never learn to gossip over 
the telephone or write familiar notes on every impulse. 
When she receives a letter it may be assumed that the 
communication is a proper one, and with the exercise 
of tact and patience, its contents will be communicated in 
time. The disciplinary efforts of parents are too often 
like the attempt to break a wild horse which has attained 
its full growth in untrammeled freedom. What might 
have been taught in easy lessons and learned without diffi- 
culty, almost imperceptibly in colthood, becomes a super- 
human task in the full grown animal. It is not the colt 
that is at fault for not coming to the bars and beseeching 
his owner to halter, saddle, bridle and mount him, but 
the master who, if he ever entertained any ultimate de- 
signs of breaking his horse to use, should have bestirred 
himself in season. 
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Women in Insurance. 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST. 


There are over twenty 
women in San Francisco 
who earn their way by do- 
ing insurance, and one and 
all declare that there is no 
better work for a woman, 
provided she is the pos- 
sessor of self-confidence, 
appheation and = grit—a 
erit that will carry her 
above all rebuffs, for she 
will soon learn that many 
men expect to meet a bus- 
iness woman on the same 
plane and to treat her in 
the same manner as they 
would a man. Happily 
gentlemen predominate in 
San Francisco’s commercial circles and, if a woman be 
neat and well-appearing, she is almost sure to be treated 
with courtesy even though, sad to relate, we insurance 
people are sometimes looked upon as pests. Especially 
is this so in life insurance, but if one is well posted as 
to time and opportunity, as well as to the personality 
of the man to be approached, one need not be fearful of 
rebuffs. In fact it is on account of woman’s infinite tact 
in such matters that she so often succeeds in gaining busi- 
ness where man has failed of even an interview. 

The best part of insurance is the remuneration. In 
an office as stenographer or bookkeeper a woman can 
rarely hope to rise above a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a month and that only after years of drudgery, while 
in insurance one’s income is constantly on the increase, 
that is, if one is systematic and conscientious in one’s 
work. One woman broker in San Francisco who has 
worked at general insurance for over seven years now has 
a renewal list which brings her in nearly four hundred 
dollars a month, and does not have to go out any longer 
in search of new business. 

She says it was desperate and heart-breaking work for 
the first two months. Even for the first three years it 
was not easy, but now, with the aid of a card system, 
she needs to spend but half of her day at work. 

Insurance is very interesting, and the woman brokers 
all have entertaining tales to tell of the struggle in the 
‘beginning as well as of the queer incidents that go to 
make up their day. One woman started out here a com- 
parative stranger. She spent her days following up the 
building contracts, with only a limited supply of carfare 
as capital. An idealist by nature, she would have much 
preferred to sit amongst her books dreaming dreams of 
the time when she might accomplish some literary achieve- 
ment, but the necessity of feeding two little mouths put 
romance in the background, so she gritted her teeth and 
went ahead. At the end of her first week, the close of 
a gray day found her out in the Potrero with but a nickel 
in her purse, and one more man to interview who was 
over a mile away, while her own home was in the Western 
Addition. 

It had been an unusually mean day, not one note of 
beauty had she touched upon, and the squalor of her sur- 
roundings bade her turn toward home. As she was cogi- 
tating she turned a corner, and suddenly in the distance 
loomed a beautiful green hill. It put new hope into her 
heart and quickened her steps, but when she reached the 
foot her heart sank again, for the man whom she wished 
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to see was at the very tip-top, which meant a steep climb 
up an unpaved pathway full of ruts and mudholes. But, 
deciding that it was her time in life for climbing hills. 
she forged ahead, to find reward awaiting her at the top, 
for the man who was building a row of cottages on the 
hill’s summit was so pleased with her pluck that he gave 
her his insurance. It was the first really good risk she 
had placed. 

Another broker, a very young girl with more than her 
share of prepossession, finds that her great trouble lies 
in evading invitations to luncheon and dinner, and in get- 
ting people to take her efforts seriously, but as she 
is very clever and dignified, she soon succeeds in her 
mission. She has had but few rebuffs, one of which 
turned out to be her greatest success: She went into 
the office of one of our leading men to seek an interview. 
She was received very cordially until she stated the 
nature of her business, when the man’s manner changed, 
and, rudely turning his back, he said gruffly: ‘‘No, no, 
I don’t need any insurance.’’ 

The girl straightened up and walked out with the part- 
ing shot: ‘‘But you do need lessons in courtesy.”’ 

He heard her, and, to the girl’s surprise, next day 
she received a note from him asking her to drop into his 
office, as in looking over his papers he had found a pol- 
icy she could renew for him. She was too proud to 
respond, so finally the man went to the insurance com- 
pany, placed the risk and named her as the broker to 
draw the commission. 

A strong sense of humor is an attribute that will tide 
a woman over many a weary hour, for there is no situ- 
ation so trying but that it has a funny side. One woman, 
who is capable of enjoying life’s comedy, has a large 
clientele in out-of-the-way places in the Mission, just 
because she has adapted herself to their modes of enjoy- 
ment. She sits around on the cracker barrels and pick- 
le kegs in the corner grocery and spins yarns with the 
store-keeper, realizing as she does that grocery insurance 
rates are high and the commission accordingly. This 
same woman, who is of some little education, goes to the 
smaller French and Italian merchants down around Un- 
ion street and Montgomery avenue, and, by speaking a 
little patois and retailing jokes out of the French week- 
lies, has made herself popular to the extent of placing 
several very good risks in that district. 

Another important thing for a woman in insurance is 
to look suecessful. Here is an example: Two women 
brokers went into an office in quest of business at the 
same time. The first to be admitted to the manager’s 
presence was not so much cheaply elad as she was un- 
kempt and disorderly, and most of all, discontented look- 
ing. She went away looking surly. The other woman 
was dressed in a neat tailored suit and wore a smiling 
countenance. She was successful, and when the man- 
ager told her that the first woman was a broker also but 
that he had refused her the insurance on the firm’s new 
building, and the successful woman asked him the reason 
of his refusal, he replied: 

““Beeause she did not look competent. I could have 
given her charity but not work, for while I always give 
a woman preference in every line of business that I can, 
I do require the woman favored to be of a capable and 
business-like aspect’’. 

In my one year’s experience as a broker I, too, have 
had experiences where if I had not been able to laugh, 
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IT should have eried in bitterness. Not very long ago, I 
was given a renewal by one of the accident companies 
and asked to hunt up the assured. The name sounded 
as if it belonged to a great whole-souled German, and, 
as they are always nice to women, I accepted with alac- 
rity. The district where I was to go really meant noth- 
ing to me, but what was my horror when I got there to 
find that the number I wanted was about a tenth class 
hotel on one of the cross streets off Brannan and Bryant. 
At first I was undecided as to whether I should proceed. 
I peered into the office through the glass door and saw 
a number of rough-looking men who were either reading 
the papers, talking loudly, or playing cards. I could not 
brave that condition, so I resolved to try the grill, if it 
could be so dignified. I was met by a female of Ama- 
zonian proportions, long since in the sere and yellow 
leaf. I asked in mildest tones if Mr. were at home. 

“Vie, little Vie? Yes, he’s home in bed. Come along 
if you want’’, the Amazon answered in basso profundo. 

““Well! I guess I had better not—’’ I began in falter- 
ing accents, but before I could finish I was grabbed by 
the arm and run up four flights of stairs while my guide 
informed me that ‘‘loads of girls came to see little Vic.’’ 

My terrified brain made moving pictures which re- 
peated all the horrors of the Rue Morgne, but withal, 
every time I dared turn to look at my erstwhile com- 
panion I was seized with a desire to giggle. Finally a door 
at the end of a long dark passage was flung open and ! 
was ushered into a room where on a small cot lay “‘little 
Vie.’’ He was a wizened-up Swede who cooked for the es- 


WHAT A MODERN HOTEL CONTAINS. 


The very modern hotels nowadays are equipped with 
about every convenience one could possibly imagine. But 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, in New York, claims to have 
one novel convenience that is the only one of its kind in 
any hotel in America or Europe. So far, no one has 
risen to dispute the claim. It is a splendid convenience, 
too—an Emergency Surgical Room. 


The room has been lined with white tileing, and is 
fitted with an operating table, rubber-tired roller couch, 
cases of surgical instruments, and a complete sterilizing 
outfit. The room has been placed in charge of Drs. Cal- 
vin Thayer and Robert Adams, who live in the hotel, and 
a professional nurse is in attendance. 

Although the room is designed primarily for the use 
of persons in the hotel, it is the intention to place the 
room and its equipment at the service of any ambulance 
surgeon who is called to the neighborhood to attend a 
patient requiring treatment before he can be taken to a 
hospital. The room is in direct connection with the 
drug store, located in the hotel, and which is kept open 
all night. 
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tablishment. When I told him my errand he waxed wroth 
for, in his narrowed comprehension, he had thought that 
by the payment of his first dollar he had seeured insur- 
ance for the rest of his natural life without any further 
payment. He became so excited that the house-keeper, 
for that was my guide’s occupation, told me in no gentle 
tones: ‘‘Yer’d better go. See what yer done, ’n’ the doc- 
tor said nobody was to bother him about nothin’ ’’. 

I don’t exactly remember how I made my eseape, but 
when I was onee more safe on the street-car, a queer 
little lump in my throat gave warning, and then sud- 
denly I saw the ludicrous side of the story and I laughed 
to myself all the way home. 

I do not think I should omit, in this article, a word in 
praise of the men in the insurance offices in San Fran- 
cisco. With few exceptions they are always willing to 
save a woman a great part of the work, such as writing 
out the applications and looking up the rates and having 
them reduced. At least, that has been my experience. 

Amongst the women in San Francisco who are making 
a success of insurance are Miss Smedberg, Mrs. Mary 
Stewart, Mrs. Ida Flood, Miss Louise de Veuve, Misses 
Dillon, Miss Beatrice Yoell, Mrs. Parkhurst, Miss Floride 
Green, Miss M. E. Heard and many others whose names 
have escaped me at present, and they one and all are 
happy in their work, realizing that in insurance, as in 
all other ways of living, one’s individuality is one’s 
salvation, and that success is in ourselves and not in the 
people with whom we deal. 


A LOVE SONG. 
By HARRY COWELL. 


Nay, dear, I’ll never grieve thee, 
Though devils drive me to it; 

No, never, never leave thee, 
Though Death’s self bid me do it. 

But ever, both in rain and shine, 

I'll be thy love. Wilt thou be mine? 


The hand of Fate may smite us, 
Backs bow o’er feet aweary, 
Yet way-flowers will delight us, 
The blue above us, dearie, 
And though the road be rough and long, 
We’ll smooth and shorten it with song. 


Ah love; wert thou low lying 
Beneath the daisies pretty, 

Would’st thou not hear the sighing 
Above thee of my ditty? 

Would not the simple flowers impart 

The wishes of thy guileless heart? 


If Death, dear, didn’t take thee, 
But me, ’twould still be seeming: 
Soft sones that wouldn’t wake thee 
I’d sing thee in thy dreaming ; 
Though in a land unseen of thine, 
I’d be thy love. Would’st thou be mine? 


Mrs. Smith: 
her memory. 
the church? 

Mrs. Jones: Well, I guess! She wore a new hat every 
Sunday for three years. 


So there is a tablet in your transept to 
Did she do anything to bring people into 
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Mrs. Jackson Andrew Pearce and Children 


California Mothers 
and Children 
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Mrs. Clement Tobin and Child Mrs. Will Taylor and Children 
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Children of Mr, and Mrs. George H. Hellman, Grandchildren of the 
late Judge Selden S. Wright 
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THE. APFINGIVE. CASE. 


(In Its Variety.) 
By ETHELYN REED 


I 


T’S really all over, isn’t it? 
| A dream of a few weeks! Of 

course it was a dream—all 
of it! Nothing but a dream 
could end so completely leaving 
nothing; not a line, not a word 
to warm and strengthen the 
heart a bit. All passion, glow, 
fire—then silence, and, worse 
than silence, torturing memory. 
A week ago I was waiting for 
you at this hour, and loving 
you so much. Tonight I am s9 
awfully alone; have I even that 
love with me? How ean I love 
you—you who are wielding the 
surgeon’s knife so skillfully, so 
resolutely ? 

To be sure I urged you to 
take it up. My hand, too, is 
supposed to be guiding the 
blade, but my hand = alone 
would have trembled, woul: 
have faltered at the task; and 
it maddens me to think of yon 
cool, ruthless. 

You weren’t so brave when you were alone. Now that 
she is with you again, it isn’t hard, perhaps, to push aside 
tempting thoughts. I know I should be different. Still 
my heart and soul would be with you—your days and 
nights, empty of love without me would be heavy upon 
me. A letter might be written; a brief glimpse given, if 
possible, of the face I should believe you longed to see. 
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Ah, well, I forget; we have agreed that this is to be the 
end. There was no other way, and we are to be brave 
and splendidly ‘‘above the other people that don’t close 
up such affairs before they have to.’’ Oh, I could kill 
you and myself, when I suffer so desperately. You have 
been harsh, abrupt. When there was a chance to save 
myself in this mad business, and I was braced up to being 
good ‘‘all-at-onece,’’ would you stand for it? No, I was 
to give you ample time to catch your breath, to gather 
yourself together. And I waited, and again delayed, glad 
enough, deep down in my heart, to put off and forget the 
bitter time of parting. 

And now it has come definitely; it is here. You are 
apparently quite ready, but I—oh, poor, wretched [!— 
| would beg for the moment of breathing-space. Bee it 

when ?—where ?—from whom? 

Do you think I will write to you—you who take mueh, 
and give little? Yes, I write, have written; my self- 
control only goes so far as not to mail a letter, though 
I write it. So you shall never see this, and I write with 
the greater freedom. 

I may see you; indeed, I know I shall amon others. 

If I laugh, you will be amazed at my frivolity, which 
carries no hint of pain; if I appear sad, you will think, 
‘‘A poor, spiritless thing—she forgets her chief charm is 
her vivacity.’’ I must achieve indifference, I who have 
no memories, except of your face, the love-flame in your 
eyes, the touch of your hands, your lips. 

| Perhaps, after all, you do suffer! You couldn’t forget 


so soon; you have memories that torment. Oh, i” 1 could 
know that; if you would make some sign that I might 
know it! I am not cruel to want you to suffer, am I? 
Darling, darling, it’s only fair, that since we have 
pleasured together, we bear an equal penalty. If I could 
feel the clasp of your hand aeross the gulf, I know I 
could be more resigned to the inevitable. No, no! I 
would draw you by that hand across the gulf to my arms 
again. I can’t trust myself, and you—yes, you do not 
dare. There is no other way; we are parted! 


Il. 


They met for the first time since the revelation of cer- 
tain hidden things. What had been but the gossip of 
their neighbors, sometimes cynical, sometimes malicious, 
was now the talk of the town, the latest scandal in the 
newspapers. 

‘*Rolfe!’’ she cried, seizing his hands. 

““Well, Anna.’’ ‘He did not offer to kiss‘her. 

‘‘Are you ill? You look—oh, look at me—in the eyes. 
What is it? Nothing worse can happen now.’’ 

He smiled bitterly. ‘‘The bank has requested my res- 
ignation.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said without surprise. ‘‘Of course; Welty 
is such an old fogy. Jane told me it was in the paper 
this morning. I haven’t opened one since—since—I 
hadn’t the courage after they knew. Oh, it’s dreadful, 
Rolfe,’’ she cried -with a sudden feverish color burning 
her face. ‘‘I didn’t dream it could be so bad. I always 
thought I could be brave, that—’’ 

“That you would be willing to pay the price. We are 
none of us really willing to do that, Anna.’’ 

‘“The women who were glad to come to my house only 
a week ago turn their faces away, as if the sight of mine 
would blast them. They guessed the truth before. Wasn’t 
that a better time to give me a hint I was getting be- 
yond the pale.’’ 

“““Thou shalt not be found out,’ is the world’s first 
commandment.”’ 

She clenched her hand in sudden fierce defiance. ‘‘T 
will not care. We said nothing mattered, if we loved each 
other.’ 

She looked up at him with slow, hot tears filling her 
eyes. 

“Don’t you believe that still?’’ he asked softly, draw- 
ine her to him. 

“Yes, of course.’? She looked down, thinking pain- 
fully. Home, position, her little children, whom she 
loved, all lost doubtless—there rema‘ned a half-spent 
passion, a dubious future. ‘‘Yes, of course,’’ she re- 
peatedly dully. 

Their eyes met, and they stared at each other in a kind 
of hopeless dismay. Then a little hysterical laugh burst 
from her. 

“Are you ever going to kiss me again, or are you afraid 
some one will see you?”’ 

“T don’t know that there jis anything to add to any- 
body’s information,’’ he returned savagely. 

He looked at her, and a somber fire lighted in his eyes, 
“Come closer, sweet,’’ he whispered. 

Their lips met, and the old ecstacy was there with a 
new flavor in it—a kind of bitter tang, born of shame anid 
suffering endured together. 

““There’s nothing more to lose, and we’ll keep this at 
least,’’ he said, pressing her soft face against his, eager 

(Concluded on page 36.) 
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A MARITAL MISTAKE. 


By ANNE THURBER. 


“You are older than I am,’’ said Teddy, “‘you ought 
to know better.’’ 

Mrs. Teddy gasped. Then she laughed. One cannot 
lose one’s temper at the vagaries of a man who dined late 
in the evening, supped early in the morning, and returned 
home at six o’clock with vague ideas of where his apart- 
ment lay. 

“You forgot your birthday when you married me,”’ 
said Teddy, ‘‘and have never been able to remember it 
since.”’ 

Mrs. Teddy comprehended. It was one of her old 
schoolmates who had been a guest at the early morning 
supper, a schoolnate who had never forgotten her for 
marrying Teddy when she wanted him herself. It was 
too ridiculous, but it seemed the idea must have rankled 
in Teddy’s fevered brain. 

No doubt she had deceived him about her age, but 
what are years to a pretty woman? Teddy had fallen in 
love with her face. 

““You’d better go to bed,’’ she said, peacefully, 
sleepy myself. Good night—or good morning.”’ 

Teddy went off muttering to himself. There had been 
a bit of a curtain lecture as a preface to this conversa- 
tion. Teddy’s ire was at boiling heat. However, he took 
his wife’s advice and went to bed. 

The memory of some things she had said still rankled 
as he entered his office the same morning, a few hours 
later. He had not breakfasted, except for a cup of strong 
black coffee, and he felt weak and nervous. His sten- 
ographer, in her neat shirtwaist and general air of trim- 
ness, appeared particularly refreshing after Madame and 
her lecture. Mrs. Teddy had not appeared at breakfast ; 
possibly her wrath was smoldering. 

Had Teddy quite recovered from the effects of his late 
dinner and early supper, he would not have done it, but 
he was still dreaming. 

‘““Come and sit by me,”’ he said to Miss May, *‘I want 
to talk to you, my dear.”’ 

Miss May was a girl of good common sense. A quick 
elance assured her of the situation. She laughed, as if 
Teddy’s observation were a jest. 

“Mr. Miller, president of the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion, will be here at ten-thirty; he has just ’phoned,’’ she 
said. 
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Teddy took up his hat. 

“T’ve got to see a man at the corner first,’’ he said. 

Miss May knew all about the man on the corner. His 
personality frequently came into play after late dinners 
and early suppers. But Mr. Miller was not a creature of 
the imagination. His coming meant a matter of thou- 
sands to Teddy’s business. Miss May was more than 
a note-taking machine. She was interested in her em- 
ployer’s prosperity. She felt this was a moment not 
to be passed lightly by. 

‘““Wait a minute, sir, ‘‘she said, ‘‘Mr. Jones wishes to 
have a word with you.”’ 

Mr. Jones was the chief clerk. 

“Don’t let Mr. Browne go out until I tell you it is 
all right,’’ she cautioned the clerk in the next room, as 
their employer came toward them, his hat on and an 
air of fatigue surrounding his figure, ‘‘talk about some- 
thing, anythinge—but TALK.”’ 

Then she sped back to the private office, and took down 
the receiver of the telephone. She called Mr. Browne’s 
home number and asked for his wife. The situation was 
explained in a few words. 

‘“Will you come down,’’ ended Miss May, ‘‘he insists 
on going out, and seems disturbed. This is not a moment 
to weigh words. I hope you’ll forgive me for butting 
in, but if you’ye had a misunderstanding—you know 


how those things always upset him. Will you come down 
and make up?”’ 

Mrs. Teddy, at the other end of the phone, was in a 
state of racked nerves. She might forgive her husband 
his lapse from sobriety, but that mean fling at her age— 
never! It is woman’s tenderest spot. And this feminine 
supersensitiveness about age is no new thing; Sarah was 
the only woman in the Bible of whose age we have record. 

The wound to her vanity inflicted by Teddy was still 
sore. No, indeed, he must beg pardon on bended knee 
before she would forgive him. Thus meditated the 
wrathful wife, while the stenographer waited. 

‘‘He has finished talking with Mr. Jones, but I can 
hold him for a few minutes longer. Will you come?’’ 

Thus the agonized accents of Miss May at the ’phone 

A wave of kindliness banished the soreness from Mrs. 
Teddy’s heart. Surely she must not let a mere stenog- 
rapher do more for her husband’s welfare than herself. 

‘*T’ll be there in fifteen minutes,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m all 
dressed and the auto’s at the door.’’ 

Miss May hung up the receiver, and as Teddy entered 
his private office, quite unconscious and unsuspicious 
of the dea ex machina meddling in his coneerns, she met 
him with a lively jest. She kept up a running fire of 
nonsense with him, anything to tide over the minutes 
until Mrs. Teddy’s arrival, she thought. 

Teddy, still in a half dream, cogitated the difference 
in women. His wife’s curtain lecture, in all its sharpness, 
worried him still, and Miss May’s vivacity was in charm- 
ing contrast. He did not feel wholly free from blame him- 
self either, in the matter of his wife. He had forgotten 
what he said in closing the stormy interview, but he had a 
vagne idea that it was something unbecoming a gentleman. 

“‘T must go to the corner and see that man,’’ he said 
suddenly, and took up his hat again. 

‘‘Very well,’’ replied Miss May, ‘‘what shall I tell Mr. 
Miller when he arrives?’’ 

“Oh, tell him to go to perdition,’’? was the answer; “‘I 
bee pardon, my dear girl, tell him I will be back in 
ten minutes.’’ 

Teddy’s ideas were not yet sufficiently collected to 
make him comprehend that the president of the great 
iron and steel corporation would scarcely wait even the 
fraction of a minute for a mere business atom like him- 
self. 

Miss May, from her seat by the window, saw a “‘red 
devil’’ dash around the corner and stop at the tall office 
building. She knew who would alight from it, and she 
returned to her work of copying a letter, with her heart 
at peace. She had performed her part; Mrs. Teddy would 
do the rest. 

In the hall, on his way to the elevator, Teddy encoun- 
tered a radiant vision. The latter did not give him a 
chance to say a word. There was no one about, and the 
radiant vision melted at once on a manly shirt bosom. 

“Tt was my fault,’’ said Mrs. Teddy, ‘‘I’ve grieved 
myself into a dreadful state ever since, but I know you'll 
forgive me.’’ 

“‘T must have been an awful brute,’’ said Teddy, giving 
his wife a kiss of affection and contrition. 

‘““You were dear, but then you aren’t old enough to 
know better——and I am!’’ 


When from his interview with the iron and steel mag- 
nate Teddy realized a few weeks later a profit of some 
thousands, his wife was the gainer by a smart mink boa 
and a diamond necklace she had frequently expressed a 
desire to possess. But it was not from her employer, but 
from his wife, that Miss May received the exquisite little 
enameled watch and chain she had coveted for years, 
with few hopes of ever having the desire realized. 


It was the evening of the 9th of September, and we 
were gathered around the big fireplace, talking about the 
great celebration of California’s birthday. Grandma sat 
in her easy chair (she is nearly ninety) and now was the 
time to ask her for a story. ‘‘Something about early San 
Franciseo,’’ was the ery. 

‘*Nonsense,’’ said she, ‘‘they 
don’t want to hear that old 
story—these young  folks”’ 
(casting a glance and a signif- 
icant sniff in the direction 37 
her grand-daughters) ‘‘know 
le all about it. Well, I suppose f 
fas must go over it all again, but 
eee I’ve told it, and told it so many 

‘ times.’’ 
ae So the dear old lady, who, 
ih é like all the pioneers, loves to 
Mrs. Mary Att Howe Anderson ““floht her battles o’er and 
(“Grandma.’’) Ea) ‘ 
o’er, settled herself more 


comfortably and began: 

““You see, Edward, your father,’’ she benignantly ex- 
plains, ‘‘had been sailing to the Gold Coast of Africa, out 
of Boston, for a long time and we had been married but a 
year or so. He came home to Green Point, just opposite 
New York, one day, and said: 

““ “Mary, I hear a good deal about the fine cargoes one 
can get from California in hides and tallow, so I think I’! 
take the old Grey Eagle there this trip.’ 

‘Where is California?’ I innocently asked. 

‘**Oh, ’round the Horn.’ 

‘*Before that it had been ‘ "Round the Cape.’ 

‘Tt was useless to ask further questions. So in a few 
weeks he had left New York for California. This was 
late in 746 and I did not hear anything from him for over 
a year. On his return I could see that New York had lost 
all attraction for him. When the news came in 748 that 
there was fighting out there, and then that California be- 
longed to the United States, I (being Engiish born) eared 
very little whether the United States reached to the Pa- 
cifie or not, but when the Captain came home again and 
said that he was going back to California to make his 
home there ‘forever and a day,’ I wished that California 
still flew the Spanish flag. 


‘‘Tlowever, my sister had 
just been married, and her 
husband had been in Cahi- 
fornia (coming here on the 
surveying ship Ida) and as 
they proposed returning on 
a honeymoon journey, in 
December, *49, I packed up 
my treasures to be shipped 
around the Horn, and my 
sister, myself and_ babies, 
one three and a half, and 
the other eighteen months, 
together with our respective 
husbands, left New York 
on the steamship Ohio for 
Panama. Oh, the misery of 
that voyage! Though half 
a century has more than passed, its memories are with 
me still. Crowded, no accommodations, no milk for the 
baby, and no help, for seasickness and homesickness, a 
eruel pair, were our companions. Finally we reached 
Chagres, a queer, dirty, ill smelling place. The Chagres 
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fever was raging, it was raining all the time, the bugs 
and other vermin were in evidence, I was sick, in fact, 
all were sick, except my oldest child and she was every- 
where. 

‘‘Well, here we could not stop, so we took a boat for 
Gorgona. The entire crew of the Ohio deserted and pro- 
posed to row us up the river, but on the first night out 
they all left in a body and joined a party who were on a 
filibustering tour through the Central American countries. 
There we were, utterly alone in a wilderness. My hus- 
band and Captain Nelson undertook to row up the river, 
We all took a hand in it, and finally came to a landing 
place, where we found a small steamer which had been 
used for carrying coffee, and whose accommodations were 
of the most primitive kind. The Captain immediately 
arranged with the owner for the sum of three hundred 
dollars to take us to Gorgona, 
and how I blessed the fact that 
my husband could speak Span- 
ish, for what we would have 
done I do not know. Well, 
two days later we arrived in 
Gorgona, a most dilapidated 
looking party, for what with 
fleas, tickers, jiggers. on the 
one hand, and dirt, mud and 
loss of sleep on the other, my 
sister and I were almost dead. 
But our trials were not over. 
Mules were hired to carry our 
party to Panama. The one my 
sister had was old, white and blind, and would insist on 
stopping at every saloon on the road, so, as native brandy 
was sold in every dooryard, my sister, who was a devout, 
as well as a very demure young lady, had many shocks. 
We got along pretty well the first day out, but some time 
during the night every one of the mules was stolen ex- 
cept old, blind Whitie. So there we were again! 
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“The men threw away everything we could possibly 
spare, but Elizabeth would not part with her wedding 
bonnet, and I clung to my big muff, so these precious 
treasures were slung to either side of old Whitie, and on 
we trudged. I walked till I did not have a sole to my 
shoe, the brambles and stones cut my feet, and they began 
to bleed. Then my sister insisted that baby and I should 
ride, so up I was perched with baby in front, and the 
bandboxes wobbling on either side. Suddenly we came 
to a quagmire. Edward jumped on what he thought was 
the trunk of a tree, but it began to move and opened a 
cavernous jJaw—it was an alligator! I didn’t care, nothing 
feazed me then. Edward jumped, the mule bolted—and 
away went the bandboxes and numerous other treasures, 
to the no small amusement of the native driver, as well 
as the evident perturbation of the alligator, who scuttled 
away as fast as it could. At last, on the third day, we 
approached a clump of trees that looked more inviting 
than any place we had seen, and we were told that it was 
Copa Grove, eight miles outside of Panama. Thankful 
beyond measure to arrive somewhere so that we could at 
least have a wash and change of clothing, we went to the 
place. I looked around to gather my family, when [ 
missed my little girl. Where was she? I was so worn out 
I didn’t ask, but the next morning she was found on the 
steps of the old cathedral. How she got there, how she 
had spent the night, 1s a story only known to herself, and 
she was so young she could never tell. 
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‘‘Here we found indeed a 
Mecea. The people were very 
kind to us and took pity on 
our miserable plight. I slept 
in a bed. On the Isthmus 
the beds were simply a strip 
canvas stretched across bam- 
boos, and as one would arise, 
his neighbor would corres- 
pondingely drop—one’s bed- 
fellows were promiscuous, 
black and white, male and 
female, vermin and reptile, 
it didn’t seem to matter. But 
here was a straw mattress 
with iron supports, truly 
; a luxury. We remained 
Mrs. Elizabeth Att Howe Nelson here over a week, wait- 
; ing for the steamer from 
San Francisco to arrive. Finally her welcome toot 
was heard, and we soon boarded the old Tennessee, 
afterward lost upon this coast. Our tickets, pur- 
chased in New York for a through passage, were not ac- 
cepted, and we had to pay seven hundred dollars more 
before we were allowed on board. Here again was over- 
crowding and lack of comfort most plainly visible, but 
after almost two weeks on the Pacific we arrived at our 
goal, San Francisco, in the early days of ’50. A dray was 
secured to take the baggage up to the Atlantic Hotel, I 
think it was, and your father paid ten dollars for the 
service. And now for the first time in that awful seven 
weeks of travel, kindly white hands ministered to my 
comfort and cared for my baby, while I sank into an ill- 
ness that lasted many months. Panama fever, chills and 
fever, the sight of the mud, the unbridled actions of the 
people, the lack of all control, money flung right and left, 
but the abiding kindness and generosity of the people 
was my strength, and these qualities are California’s 
dower all over the world. 

‘“My baby died and was buried in Yerba Buena Cem- 
etery, where the City Hall once stood. It was months be- 
fore I could go out to see where they had laid my boy. 
Truly life was not worth the living. But spring was com- 
ing, the rain did not pour as long nor as often, great 
golden cups—the California poppy—smiled up at us from 
the sands, Telegraph Hill was covered with a mantle of 
purple lupines, and held up its long arm every steamer 
day. Health returned, a new baby (California born) was 
laid in my arms, and again life was worth the living. 

““Then came the fire—ah, shall I ever forget it? Shall 
I ever forget the weird awfulness of the columns of flame 
and smoke, the shouts of the men and the steady pump 
of the engine, primitive though it was. What heroes the 
volunteer firemen were. Well, we were homeless, but so 
was everybody else. Soon the upper cabin of the old ship 
was hauled up on the beach, in the block now bounded by 
Broadway, Pacific, Sansome and Battery, and again we 
had a home. The water carts with their pails hanging 
(ten cents for a pail of water) could be seen along Mont- 
gvomery street; burning fluid for light, or else China nut 
oil; a dollar for a cucumber, and tomatoes used for fruit. 
The planking of the streets often floated away, and many 
times when one stepped on the planked sidewalk, one 
would hear the squeak of the rats disturbed by one’s pass- 
ing. There were no shingles to be had, so the Captain 
fastened up the rubber blankets we had brought with us, 
under the ceiling, and when they would become full from 
the drippings from the roof, he would take a pail and 
I would take a broom, and gently, oh, so gently, press the 
water toward the pail. Of course there was sometimes 
a downpour, but it would only cool the ardor of a man 
who knew it was his own fault to be there, Of course I 


never told him how much better it would have been had 
we remained in Green Point, but he could read it in my 
eyes, so he accepted his bath uncomplainingly. 

‘““Now came changes. There were those in the town 
who held themselves responsible neither to God nor man, 
and it was decided that they must leave the city. Ed- 
ward was out among the men who wanted a _ purer, 
cleaner atmosphere for their families. One evening the 
call came( names were not used, only numbers). Then 
was heard the heavy, muffled tramp of men, honest, 
straight, long-suffering men, and Vigilance triumphed. 
The city, for a time, was purified. Not far from us one 
morning hung a ghastly sight. It had once been a man. 
I saw it and could not forget it for many years. 

‘‘Now another great fire sends it dreadful summons 
over a doomed city; but again the power of man rules. 
Our city was in ashes, and we were homeless. A house 
was built this time ‘South of Market, dear old South 
Park.’ But oh, it was so hard to be away from the 
friends of one’s youth. To the children (there were three 
of them now) it was all right. It was home to them, but 
ah me, you may guess how glad I was when I heard that 
there would be a telegraph line soon between San Fran- 
cisco and New York. There had been a line in California 
since 753, but oh, the joy of hearing from home in a few 
hours! It was not before ’61 that messages were received 
and sent as far east as Salt Lake. A few years previously 
news from the other side was only received semi-monthly 
and usually from twenty to thirty days old. Then came 
the semi-weekly mail by the Overland Route, with news 
on an average from eighteen to twenty days old. After 
that came the Pony Express; this, though a vast improve- 
ment, made it clear that somthing more must be done, 
and this was effected by the first click of the telegraph. 
San Francisco was then in instant communication with 
New York and the Atlantic seaboard. 

‘‘Now came the dreadful news of the Civil War. We 
could only sit still, serape lint, keep the Sanitary Society 
going, and wait for tidings. But oh, the jubilation when 
the news flashed over the lines that Grant had been re- 
ceived at Appomattox Court House. 

‘*But there, do you remember the old omnibus? Started 
from the Plaza to go out to the Presidio, or to the end of 
Third street? It was a most friendly vehicle. One never 
knew where one would sit down, whether on the floor, or 
in somebody’s lap, while stretching up to place one’s 
quarter in the kindly hand of old ‘Telegraph Bill,’ the 
driver. Then there were the Balloon cars, and the Bob 
Tail ears, in which we all used to ride out to Russ’ Gar- 
dens, or Woodward’s Gardens to see the balloon ascen- 
sions. Then there was the old driveway out of town, 
Tyler street, we called it then, Golden Gate avenue, now. 
Then go down to the city front; don’t you remember the 
old John Bragdon, Surprise and the Chin-do-wan and its 
ealliope, that could be heard all over town? Do you re- 
member how one had to go out to Market and Twenty- 
fifth streets to start for San Jose? Now it’s ‘Third and 
Townsend.’ ”’ 

“Did you ever go to the theatre, Ma?’’ for I could see 
that she was warming up to the subject. 

‘‘Tid I ever go to the theatre? Well, your father was 
very nice and enjoyed these things, and of course he 
could not go without me, nor could he go alone. I re- 
member Uncle Billy Chapman and the Hamiltons, and 
when Edwin Booth was here, and when the Baldwin was 
built in ’76. Why in ’60 the site was only a dumping 
ground for wagons that were brought for repairs at the 
blacksmith shop across the way—Lawton & Co. were the 
blacksmiths, and John Volmer had the grocery store. I 
remember that because his tea was very poor; and there 
was a boarding house next door kept by Mr. Williams. 

(Concluded on page 38.) 
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(The Industrial Schools in Europe, as seen by Superintendent Roncovieri during his recent tour, and some of the observations em 


bodied in his report. ] 


ECHNICAL ~— education 
has always been a sub- 
ject in which I have 

taken a keen interest. I be- 
lieve that students, appren- 
tices, and journeymen. who 
aim at suecess need more 
than ever, in these compet- 
itive times, the possession of 
an efficiently technical 
knowledge of their calling. 
I want the youth of the 
United States to rebel at the 
modern tendency to make 
him a_ small, insignificant 
cog in the wheel of industry. 

Haussler, Photo The great captains of in- 

dustry, through the complex 
machinery which American genius has for the most part 
invented, use our boys as mere tools to feed this machin- 
ery. They are not expected to develop skill and their 
lives are given to dull routine and the endless spinning, 
erinding and hammering of the modern workshop. Their 
days and years are regulated by the factory whistles 
and the time clock. Slaves of the wheel, they have no op- 
portunity of mastering a trade or handicraft. The ma- 
chinery does the work and the man seldom understands 
the why and wherefore of its movements. 

Few men there are today engaged, for example, in the 
shoemaker’s trade, who could make a pair of shoes com- 
plete in all its parts. Men work a lifetime at one part, 
not knowing or understanding anything about the trade 
as a whole. The shoe trade is divided into many different 
parts and few men working at these separate parts are 
able to make a complete shoe. Such men are hopelessly 
handicapped in the struggle for better wages and con- 
ditions. The man who does not understand the science 
of his trade and who feeds the machine without the fun- 
damental knowledge of its functions, is the modern ‘‘Man 
at the Hoe,’’ hopelessly bound to it, and the weak ob- 
ject of attack in the constant war to lower his wages. 

On my recent trip abroad, I visited some of the most 
important technical and industrial schools of Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland and France. Without in the least under- 
valuing the traditional classical studies for those who de- 
sire to enter professional careers, those countries are 
awake to the fact that their schools have for centuries 
been too much absorbed in the study of the dead lan- 
euages and the philosophie studies which sought to train 
memory and reasoning only, but which in our modern, 
complex, industrial life fail altogether to give adequate 
discipline to the eye and the hand, and to fit the student 
for skilled labor and for practical life. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen everywhere admitted to me that the immense 
development and progress of technical education in Ger- 
many is, in large measure, responsible for the great power 
and prosperity of her commerce. With the example of 
Germany as a stimulus, Great Britain especially is ex- 
erting every effort to create and support an elaborate 
system of technical schools which shall be the means of 
retaining her immense trade. In France the development 
of art as applied to the industries was successfully taught 
in technical schools lone before the establishment of the 
present technical educational system. In the higher arts 


and crafts the products of French industrial taste and in- 
telligenece are the direct result of special training along 
the industrial art lines, and continue to maintain their 
supremacy in the markets of the world. On the whole, 
however, the nation having the greatest industrial aver- 
age efficiency of her workmen along the lines of the com- 
mon trades and industries is more certain to take its 
place in the front rank in its invasion of the world of 
trade; therefore the government of France is putting 
forth every effort in support of its technical schools. 

I was agreeably surprised both in Great Britain and 
France to find that the objects and purposes of a techni- 
eal education are not in conflict with labor union prin- 
ciples. The labor unions of these countries recognize the 
beneficent influence of the technical schools and are giy- 
ing them hearty support by naming representative labor 
leaders as advisory members of the Boards of Control of 
these schools, and by giving cash prizes to be competed 
for by the students in the various trades. In Scotland 
especially I found the advisory members from the labor 
unions spending much time in consultation with the goy- 
erning boards in examining candidates for instructor- 
ships, in visiting schools and rendering the students val- 
uable assistance on graduation. A true spirit of fellow- 
ship and good feeling is thus developed, which brings 
about the most cordial relations between the schools and 
the labor unions. 

In England and France the expensive equipment of the 
technical school is used only to show the students how 
certain processes are performed and to enable him to per- 
form those processes himself with the especial object in 
view of giving him the why and wherefore of the sciences 
underlying his trade, rather than the shop experience. 
The students are taught how the tool is used, the princei- 
ples and theories underlying its construction, the errors 
to avoid and the means of rectifying them when they oe- 
cur; the nature of the materials to be wrought and the 
means of distinguishing different qualities of such mate- 
rial. Having learned all this and having acquired a cer- 
tain degree of manipulative skill, the school does not re- 
quire him to repeat constantly the same process in order 
to obtain the rapidity of execution that is expected of a 
professional workman, but instead proceeds to the expla- 
nation of the use of some other machine and to the learn- 
ing of some other process and the science and theories 
underlying it. The individual who is content to do things 
by ‘‘rule of thumb’’ ean never lift himself above the com- 
mon level. ‘‘There is always room on top,”’ is an old say- 
ing, but its truth is never better exemplified than in the 
erafts. The worker who increases his technical knowl- 
edge is on the road to promotion and the higher pay which 
promotion brings. In short, the trades unions of these 
countries thoroughly understand the technical school to 
be one whose object is the promotion of intelligent work- 
ing people capable of holding the highest positions in the 
industrial world, and not simply to produce competitive 
cheap labor that will later enter into a fierce rivalry 
with the unions. The unions understand that the machin- 
ery and tools employed in an English and French techni- 
eal school are used with different objects and with a dif- 
ferent intention from those of the factory or commercial 
workshop. 

My itinerary abroad included a visit to the schools of 
Dublin and Belfast in Ireland, to the schools of Glasgow 
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and Edinburg in Seotland, to the schools of Manchester, 
Birmingham and London, England, and to schools in 
Paris, France. In Scotland there is a carefully planned 
uniform course of study for all the schools, adopted bz 
the Board of Edueation of the Scotch Educational Depart- 
ment, a body whose funetions are entirely distinct from 
those of the Board of Education of England and Wales. 
In Ireland the system of national education is controlled by 
a Board of Commissioners, representative men who adhere 
to the policy of strict impartiality in religious matters. 
The schools under this board are supported by state and 
local funds and may be Roman Catholic, Protestant or 
mixed in respect to religion. But in Ireland as well as in 
Great Britain the rights of parents in religious matters 
are guarded by a ‘‘Conscience Clause’’ in the school reg- 
ulations making the attendance at religious exercises op- 
tional with parents. The school programs are so arrang- 
ed that no child is allowed to attend a religious exercise 
of a denomination other than his own, except upon the 
written request of the parent. The schools of the Christ- 
ian Brothers form a large and important part of Ireland’s 
elementary education. Their system of education, where 
the development of character goes strongly hand in hand 
with the training of the minds, has taken a deep hold 
upon the people and they number among their former 
pupils some of the most influential men in every city and 
large town in Ireland. At the competitive examinations 
given by the commissioners of national education in Ire- 
land this year, the largest number of distinctions and 
prizes were won by the Christian Brothers schools. The 
North Richmond Street school in Dublin, under the di- 
rection of the Christian Brothers, beat the record of ev- 
ery other school in the country this year, securing first 
place in all Ireland, with eighty-three distinctions. 

In Ireland, technical instruction is controlled by ‘‘The 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction,”’ 
which has an advisory board of technical instruction. 
The department aims at the coordination of its work with 
that of other educational authorities. The teaching of 
Irish textile industries is a natural instance of the at- 
tempt that is being made to make Ireland the exclusive 
home of this industry. : 

Edueation in Great Britain and Ireland is free only in 
the elementary grades. It is true that certain bursaries 
or special scholarships are used to defray the expenses 
of the unusually bright children of the poor who seek see- 
ondary education, but the great majority of those attend- 
ine secondary schools are required to pay for their tu- 
ition. In London I heard of the son of a poor man who 
made sacrifices to pay the required fees rather than accept 
the free scholarship and endure among his fellows the 
social easte difference. This boy was sent to a pay ele- 
mentary school because of the social differences that ex- 
ist among those who attend free schools and pay schools. 
In the ‘‘pay school’’ the boy would meet and form friend- 
ships with the sons of a more exclusive set. The baneful 
old ‘‘charity’’ school system which provided education 
for the children of the poor and compelled these children 
to wear a special uniform which had the effect to degrade 
and produce a subservient spirit in the children, had a 
pauperizing effect on the parents. The endowed schools, 
ineluding the large schools at Eton, Harrow, Winchester 
and Rugby, which have been given the incomprehensible 
misnomer of ‘‘public’’ schools, form the core of England’s 
secondary education. They do not seem to have been in- 
tended for the children of the poor. They are ‘‘public”’ 
schools only to those who can afford the price. Our per- 
fectly articulatedAmerican system of free education from 
kindergarten to university ,entirely supported from pub- 
lic funds, adapted as it is to produce equality in citizen- 
ship and equality in opportunity when given with due 


regard to the development of character, obliterates all 
these snobbish relations and walls of caste. 

The educational system of England seems to me to lack 
unification and that co-ordination between the elementary 
and the high schools and the universities which is so man- 
ifest in the United States. In England there is no uniform 
course of study for the elementary schools. It is a mere 
outline. Each headmaster makes out the course for his 
school according to the general outline which has been 
prepared by the Board of Edueation of England. It is 
subject, however, to approval of the school inspector who 
presides over the district in which this school may be. 
The consequence is that there is no uniformity of work 
in the elementary schools of England and they form iso- 
lated units instead of an integral part of the general 
school system. As an example of this go-as-you-please 
arrangement, I found one headmaster who was teaching 
vertical writing under approval of the inspector and an- 
other who was an advoeate of the slant system. In dif- 
ferent schools I found different text-books in the same 
subject. 

But if I have shown some of the faults and weaknesses 
of the elementary schools, I desire with equal fairness 
and frankness to sound the praise of the magnificent 
English technical schools, their equipment, and their ef- 
fect upon the various trades of the United Kingdom. 
There is also virtue in English conservatism as against 
our tendency to carry experimentation too far in subjects 
which in a short while are declared to be useless fads. 

Among the schools visited was the Belfast Municipal 
Technical Institute, an immense institution presided over 
by Mr. Francis C. Forth, a gentleman of unusual execu- 
tive ability. There are 5,000 students attending this 
school, about 500 in the day and 4,500 in the evening. 
The trade subjects are taught only to those who work at 
the trade in the day time. A boy must be not less than 
twelve years of age and have passed the s!xth standard 
of the national schools before being admitted to the school. 
The principal object of the trade classes of this school is 
to provide a specialized training for boys who are in- 
tended for industrial occupations. While due regard is 
paid to the subjects of a general education, special at- 
tention is devoted to imparting a sound training in the 
elements of science, and in science as applied to local 
arts and manufactures, such as mechanical engineering, 
naval architecture, the building trades and the textile in- 
dustries. The complete course covers three years, and 
includes, besides theoretical instruction, practical work 
in the laboratories, the workshop and the drawing 
school. I visited classes in pattern-maker’s work, mould- 
er’s work, boilermaker’s work, machine shop practice, 
marine engineering for sea-going engineers, motor-car 
construction, naval architecture, electrical engineering, 
telephony, telegraphy, electrical wiring and _ fitting, 
building trades classes, such as sanitary engineering and 
practical plumber’s classes, cabinet making, building con- 
struction, practical painting and decoration classes, the 
practical classes in linen weaving and the textile indus- 
tries, cotton and linen bleaching and dyeing. There 
are fees charged in this school varying from one pound 
to twelve pounds per annum, but a number of scholar- 
ships covering tuition and the necessary books and instru- 
ments are awarded to those pupils who are poor but de- 
serving and who have passed a competitive examination. 
The daily sessions are of six hours duration. There 3s 
besides a trade school, a technical course for older stu- 
dents. The students in this course aim at filling positions 
of responsibility such as mechanical engineers, electrical 
engineers, naval architects, spinners, manufacturers, man- 
ufacturing chemists, or other industrial occupations. Atl 
classes of Irish society attend this school. Young men 
and women who come in automobiles are seated along 
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Mrs. George H. Peay president of the Players’ Club, 
of Alameda, is the California representative of Dr. James 
IT. Iyslop’s American Psyechiecal-Research Society. 


Marion Kavanaugh Wachtel, the wife of Elmer Wach- 
tel, is herself a fine artist. Waehtel works in oils and his 
wife in water colors. 


Miss Florence Lundborg, the illustrator, is preparing 
for an extended trip abroad. Miss Belle MeMurtrie, the 
artistic bookbinder, will accompany Miss Lundborg and 
intends studying under the best teachers of England and 
Italy. 


Mrs. Emma Barry, of San Franciseo, has just returned 
from a trip to the Aretie Cirele, during which, it is as- 
serted, she went farther north than any other white 
woman. She accompanied her husband prospecting for 
gold, and after she lays in certain supplies she will rejoin 
him in Alaska. 


Princess Lazarovitch-Hrebelianovich of Servia, who was 
Miss Eleanor Calhoun of San Jose before she went upon 
the stage, and subsequently married, is a very patriotic 
American at heart, and has brought her children up to 
love the stars and stripes and to salute the flag whenever 
they see it. 


Mrs. Henrietta Latham Dwight, who died in Paris re- 
cently, was, before her second marriage, the widow of 
former Governor Milton 8. Latham, who was also a Rep- 
resentative in Congress and a United States Senator from 
this State. For the past few years she had lived in Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs. Maud Evans, the former wife of Naval Constructor 
Holden A. Evans, is writing a book on ‘‘Life in a Navy 
Yard.’’ Friends have persuaded her to abandon the idea 
of going on the stage in her sketch, ‘‘An Old Maid’s 
Hobby,’’ and now she has decided to get her volume ready 
for publication in two months. 


Mrs. Field of the Claremont Country Club was the 
winner of the first tournament of the California Women 
Golfers’ Association, with a gross score of 111. As a re- 
sult of her victory Mrs. Field receives the medal of the 
Association. Mrs. Postlethwaite of the Presidio Golf 
Club had the seeond best score, Mrs. Lund of the San 
Francisco Golf and Country Club third, Mrs. A. M. Shiels 
of the Presidio Golf Club fourth, and Miss Powell of the 
Presidio Golf Club fifth. 


Mrs. AOR Franee MeDermott, whose photograph is 
published in the clubwoman’s department, is a composer 
who has Renate a lot of fame to her native State. She 
belongs to the Mills, Corona and Papyrus Clubs, and finds 
time to attend their meetings without neglecting her 
home and family—whieh includes five children—and to 
compose musie in her inspirational moments. A new 
edition of Mrs. MeDermott’s “‘Old Flag Forever’’ was 
published as a “‘fleet edition,’’ and had a wide sale. This 
stirring national song, with its great refrain, was played 
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by the Golden Gate Park Band at the Lincoln’s Birthday 
celebration. Some of Mrs. MeDermott’s compositions 
have been favorities on the programs played by Sousa’s 
band on its tours. ‘‘Seven Heart Songs,’’ containing the 
charming ‘‘The Year’s Sweetheart,’’ which has been sung 
with suecess all over the United States, have been gath- 
ered into one collection. They are all classic gems. A 
new song, not yet published, with words by Joaquin Mil- 
ler, the music of which is said by those who have heard it 
to be the best the composer has ever done, is “‘The Voice 
of the Dove.’’ In this the composer has imitated the coo- 
ing tones of the dove with beautiful effect. 


Terkelson & Henry, Photo 
MISS VIRGINIA CAMERON. 

Miss Virginia Cameron, as she is known on the stage—- 
Miss Virginia Pierce in private hfe—has been with the 
Boston Opera Company ever since she left her Berkeley 
home last September to return to Boston. This company 
was organized by Henry Russell, and in November the 
cornerstone of the new Boston Opera House was laid. 
The first performance of the company in its permanent 
home is expected to be given next winter. Miss Cameron 
does not expect to sing any leading parts until some sea- 
sons hence, but she is studying the great soprano roles 
with ambitious hopes of some day appear ing in them. At 
present she is studying Mimi in ‘‘la Boheme,’’ Desde- 
mona in ‘‘Otello,’’ the Countess in ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,”’ 
and Gilda in ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ under Signor Conti, musical 
director of the company, with dramatic lessons from 
Signor Menotti. This little Berkeley girl, the daughter 
of the well-known soprano, Mrs. J. M. Pierce, is tremend- 
ously interested in her work, and does not grudge one 
bit of the time and strength it takes. As she is very 
young it may be long before she has more than a small 
part in the grand opera, which means such hard work, 
patience and struggle for years and years ‘But when 
one’s heart is in it, it can be endured,’’ she says, ‘‘for 
the sake of a possible success.’? Miss Cameron will not 
come to California this summer, but will remain in the 
East, and will visit, for a part of her vacation, relatives 
on Cape Cod. 
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A San Francisco girl, Maude Knowlton, is being writ- 
ten up in New York and in her home papers, as one of the 
best dressed women of the stage. 

Miss Laura Wells, a member of the 1909 class of Stan- 
ford University, wedded on February 17th, at Bethlehem, 
Pa., W. H. B. Fowler of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Miss Wells is well known as a delightful short story 
writer. ‘ 

Miss Katherine Evarts, who presented ‘‘My Lady’s 
Rine’’ for the California Branch of the Collegiate Alum- 
nae, is author of ‘‘The Speaking Voice,’’ a recent Harper 
publication. She is a young Boston woman, who has had 
stage experience with Otis Skinner and Ada Rehan. 

Miss Una Fairweather, formerly of San Francisco, 
where she was contralto of Trinity Episcopal Church 
choir, is now contralto of Rutger’s Presbyterian Chureh, 
in New York, having sueceeded Mrs. Clarence HEddy 
(Grace Morei Dickman) in that position. * Miss Fair- 
weather recently sang in Boston, being splendidly re- 
ceived. Arthur Foote presented her with autographic 
copies of his songs. 

Miss Donaldina Cameron, of the Presbyterian Home, 
eave an interesting address recently on the rescue work 
done by the home among Chinese women and children. 
Miss Cameron stated that while the rescuing of slaves 
was one of the principal objects of the home’s establish- 
ment, the work had broadened to inelude the care of half 
orphans, the preventing of slavery and the education of 
all the inmates along lines fitting each for self-support. 

To Mrs. Amanda Hicks of Berkeley is said to be due 
the eredit for the origin of the fight against the race- 
track. It was during the Baptist state convention in Pet- 
aluma a year ago last November, that this war was be- 
eun. Mrs. Hicks, a delegate to the meeting, gave a tea to 
which a number of well known members of the convention 
were invited, and at which she placed before her guests 
her views on the racing question. As a result, resolutions 
were adopted condemning the track. These were pre- 
sented to the convention next day, and the Anti-Racing 
League was born. 

Miss Jane Brownlee, former principal of the La Grange 
publie school of Toledo, O., delivered a lecture the other 
day to 600 school teachers on ‘‘Thought Power in Home 
and School.’’ She showed the effect of thought on the 
training of children, both in the school and at home. 
Each creates the thought world in which he lives and 
this thought world proves to be a magnet and attracts 
what is ours. She showed that responsibility for thoughts 
consists of two reasons. First, the effeet upon our- 
selves, and secondly, the influence on the lives of others. 
By every day illustrations in the home and in the school 
she strove to make clear her points, showing that by 
thoughts people make the atmosphere of their surround- 
ings, in the home, the school and the shop. Miss Brown- 
lee, by practical experiments, has proved that unless given 
some lessons in morality during school life the average 
pupil’s mind is dwarfed. ‘‘To have hundreds of school 
children from the kindergarten to the eighth grade think- 
ing about the same moral subject at the same time is the 


method of my teaching,’’ explained Miss Brownlee the 
other day. ‘‘Concentration of mind is one of its objects, 
and when the minds of several hundred young folks are 
concentrated upon a common object they are sure to reap 
some good from simple lessons in morality.”’ 


Said David Belasco to a woman interviewer: ‘‘ Miss 
Nellie Holbrook—she was my teacher then—kept me after 
school and made me learn to recite. Holbrook Blinn, you 
know, is her son—fine fellow, a real artist. I hope I can 
do something for him some day, just for the sake of old 
times, when his mother used to keep me after school and 
teach me the difference between the orotund and didactic 
tones of voice.’’? Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, to whom 
he refers, was one of the first women of San Francisco to 
take up the cause of equal suffrage. 


White, New York, Photo 


BLANCHE BATES 
In “The Fighting Hope,’ at the Belasco Theatre, New 
York—the California star’s latest success 


“The Diary of a Show Girl,’’ a story of theatrical life 
in New York, is the work of Grace Luce Irwin, the wife 
of Wallace Irwin, and a San Diego girl herself, a Stan- 
ford graduate. 


Articles of incorporation of the Town and Country 
Club, a new women’s organization, have been filed with 
the county clerk. The offices of the club are at 1916 
Franklin street and it is formed, according to the articles, 
to promote social intercourse and to maintain clubrooms, 
library, ete. The directors are: Caroline H. Robinson, 
Ellen H. Carrigan, Helen R. Mitchell, Edith K. Davis, 
Anne M. Dibble, Minnie Bartram Houghton, Mary K. 
Hopkins, Florence J. Spencer, Ella S. Baker and Anne 
du Pont Peyton. 
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By LAURA BRIDE POWERS 


No individual—no community of individuals—is wholly 
civilized that does not ‘‘feel art.’’ 

Feeling art does not necessarily imply a_ technical 
knowledge of it, nor a capacity to produce it. Some of 
the world’s keenest critics have possessed neither me- 
chanical technique nor capacity to produce, but they un- 
derstood—they felt art, and instinctively they under- 
stood the principles of her language. But they were 
what we might term developed souls, with a keener con- 
sciousness than is vouchsafed to us of denser clay. 

But for those of us who have not been illumined with 
the Light Artistic, there is but one course to pursue, if 
we fain would civilize ourselves. And that one course 
is—persistent contact with art; seeing good pictures, 
fraternizing with the painters; seeking their viewpoints, 
learning from their keen vision the wonders of nature 
that pass our feeble ken unseen. And then, seeing, we 
grow to love. This is religion. This is ‘‘feeling art.’’ 
And you and I and every one of us may feel it, each ac- 
eording to his capacity. All of us have not the same ¢ea- 
pacity for loving—nor yet praying. But all of us can 
love and pray. And the more we love and pray, the 
ereater our capacity to love and pray. So it is with our 
capacity for feeling art. The more we seek good pictures, 
and strive to understand the artist’s message in them, 
the better we can joy in the inspiration thereof. And 
thus do souls grow. Thus do natures soften in the amy- 
thyst light of an enlarged vision. Thus we learn relig- 
ion. 

It is a boast of many discerning Californians that-their 
fellows ’tween the mountains and the sea have an inborn 
taste or appreciation for art—that it is in the air. So it 
is—for God’s chosen people—the painter-folk. But as 
for the masses—and an unpleasantly large part of the 
classes—don’t you believe it! What seems Appreciation 
is Pose. The I-dote-on-arts are everywhere, for a mo- 
ment’s fluttering. It may be at a club exhibition or at a 
dealer’s gallery, or at your home that the pretenders 
eurgle about ‘‘composition,’’ and ‘‘middle-distance’’ and 
other erudite terms. But how many of these men and 
women are themselves owners of good pictures? That is 
the test of sincerity, the depth of devotion. 

You may say that many lovers of beautiful pictures 
cannot buy them, lacking nothing but the money. To 
those I would say that nearly every artist paints little 
things now and then, that sell for little, quite within the 
means of the most modest purse. But here is where our 
dearth of artistic appreciation is manifest. How many 
homes of your acquaintance harbor even one original pic- 
ture ?—barring, by the way, the enlarged photos of the 
deceased members of the family. (1 think Marceau was 
the originator of this form of villainy.) 

‘“*Not many,’’ you say. But again I ask, “‘How many 
of your friends are without diamonds or other gewgaws 
to hang on their persons—many times the cost of a good 
picture?’’? And you add, if you are discerning, ‘‘Not 
many.”’ k 

Assuredly there are not many; and the reason is not a 
matter of finance, but of taste—the lack of it. Think of 
the enormous sums of money some women spend upon a 
gown, or a hat—ephemeral things that more often tend 
to debase than uplift. And these same women are often 
zurglers over Keiths or Cadenassos or Dickmans when 2 


The Home of Cadenasso 


listener lurketh, for they love dearly the pose of an art 
lover. But when it comes to spending money, the merry 
jingle goes over the dry goods counter, or to Marie for 
a hatbox—but for a picture, never! Can’t afford it, you 
know. 

To say, however, that women of wealth do not patron- 
ize art would not be exactly stating the truth; but on 
the fingers of one hand, one can count those who do. 
Mrs. Will Crocker and Mrs. Will Tevis are notable ex- 
ceptions, both of whom know a good picture when they 
see one. And both have a pretty fashion of selecting pic- 
tures for gifts. What, pray, could yield such inexhanst- 
ible pleasure ‘‘in sickness or in health, for richer or for 
poorer’? than a woodland glade of Keith’s, a tempest- 
tossed cypress of Dieckman’s,—one of those symbolisms 
of Life, or a shady pool of Cadenasso’s, with grey ghosts 
of eucalyptus wrapt in mist? Wouldn’t you like one? 
Ah, me! 

You may, if you be a good Californian, resent the state- 
ment that nine-tenths of the people who profess to feel 
art are posing. You may grow positively indignant over 
the statement that nine-tenths of that nine-tenths of 
women who run about chattering about art are posing. 

If you are still unconvinced, just drop around in the 
finery foundries on Monday morning—bargain days— 
and see how they spend their money. Not much is left 
for art. It’s mostly art-icles. 
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But what can you expect of a people, when the national 
government itself despises art? 

Yes? No? 

Then why the 60% tax upon high art importations? 
For years, this tax has stood as a cold indictment against 
the American people. Europe laughs at us. Many of us 
would laugh at ourselves, did we not feel so sensitive 
about it. The Society of American Artists has pe- 
titioned Congress for a repeal of the law—begged for 
its repeal. Whistler died a voluntary exile in England, 
scorning to live in a country—even his owv—where art 
was repelled and discouraged by the laws of the land. 
Will this Congress repeal the law that makes us ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world? Write to your Congressmen 
and your Senators about it, and tell them that when the 
ban is lifted, America will in twenty years be in a po- 
sition to invite the Old World to the New World’s gal- 
leries. 


High on a red-blossomed bluff, crested with misty, 
swishy gum trees. Guiseppi Cadenasso’s studio perks, 
with an enormous Cyclopean eye that looks out over blue- 
green waters to the top of Tamalpais. ’Tis a view for 
an artist—yea, and for a plowman, too, if his soul be 
keen for fair nature. And since the hills of Marin glow 
green in the shimmery sunlight, ’tis a picture fairer than 
any painter could conjure. 

The studio is rough-hewn lumber, darkly toned, and 
fitting well into the setting of trees, blue-eyed periwinkle, 
and flaming geranium beds. 

Up and up again the steps from Taylor street you 
climb, hand on rail, and eyes on yonder sunht waters. 
But look you well where your foot is planted—these 
Neapolitan stairs are none too steady. 

Once before methinks I told you how the poet-painter, 
with his own white hands had builded him his dream- 
house—builded it from foundation stones to moss-green 
turret. And here he paints and paints. But best of all 
that he paints is the ghostly, m'st-clad eucalyptus in the 
yellow light of the passing day. He knows these exile 
trees as no other painter knows them, unless it be Maurice 
Del Mue. And both are poets, with the insight and ro- 
mance that fills the soul of the poet. 


* * * 


Maurice Del Mue, whose studio is presented, is mer- 
rily at work at a big eanvas of oaks. Out by the side of 
the sea, this young Frenchman works and works, with 
never a sigh for the things that went up two years ago 
in a thin white vapor—canvases that were full of inter- 
est and of promise. The significant fact about this young 
painter is the patience with which he tempers the willful 
ness of youth. He listens. He heeds. Therefore he 
erows. 

There is something in his work that bespeaks the spirit 
of the Barbizon men. Perhaps it is his understanding of 
nature. 

Del Mue’s studio was builded, like Cadenasso’s, with 
his own hands. Cosy it is, and like unto a chapel, for 
naught of materialism enters here. Its priestess, a fair 
young Parisian, made wife a few years since, trims the 
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candles, burns the incense, and lays fresh lupines upon 
the hearthstone. 

Without, when the sun shines warm 0’ mornings, 
priest and priestess together work in their garden—ia 
their fallow field. Keeping close to mother earth is this 
young Frenchman, who is one day to give a good account 
of himself. 

Have you seen his ‘‘Going Home,’’ a pastoral? Tender, 
mature, human, this canvas foreshadows the keen things 
he will do as his years mellow. 

Some of his good things hang in the Studio building, 
147 Presidio avenue, beside canvases of G. F. P. Piazzon1, 
Bruce Porter, Emily Travis, Julie M. Heynemann, all of 
whose interesting work will be discussed in a later issue. 


Have you in your soul a love of opalescent spring, with 
soft grass on the hills, with flings of violet haze draped 
o’er them, and soft-eyed cattle knee-deep in clover? Then 
steal thee from the cares of the day for a lone half-hour 
and hasten to Gump’s where a canvas of William Watson 
—‘The Highland Wanderers’’—hangs in a quiet corner. 
You-.may not know it, but William Watson is a Scotchman 
whom all Seotland—and the discriminating part of art 
lovers everywhere—love for his gladsomeness and keen 
joy in nature in her blithest moods. He is a mood man, 
distinetly, with a natural selection, however, of the buoy- 
ant mood, in spite of his blood and domicile; for is it not 
writ that the Scot—save Bobby Burns—is a solemn 
creature? 

This particular canvas, though high in key, is soft in 
tone. That is one of its sweetest charms, and the other 
is its draughtmanship. Nearly all these Scotch painters 
are daughtsmen, but far from all are artists. As tech- 
nicians, however, their skill is high. 

“The Highland Wanderers’’ is rather suggestive of 
Jules Dupre’s eattle pictures—the foreshortening and 
the presentation. “Tis a far ery from Argyleshire to 
Barbizon, but is not the language of nature the same to 
her lovers wherever they dwell? 

But take that quiet half hour, if you would wander 
over the hether of Scotland in the blithe springtime—my 
word for it, ’tis sweet. 
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Tubs «> Club Women 


Conducted by LAURA BRIDE POWERS 


No river will run higher than its source. 


p) ; e ' : A s 5 
Woman’s No community will rise higher than its 
Branch women. Therefore it is well that at last 


League of | women have quickened to the great na- 
tional sin—corruption in public service. 
In the fact of that awakening, there 
comes a mighty promise of the purifica- 
tion of American politics, and a re-establishment of pub- 
lie morality. There has been in the past a superstition 
that women have no head for polities. That is, however, 


Justice 
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President of Woman’s Branch, League of Justice 
an Americanism, for in France and in England women 
take quite as vital a part in the game of govenment as 
do men. But these dear American men of ours are quite 
convinced that women have no political sense—no head 
for polities. But we shall see! 

What is polities? Is it buying franchises from weak 
officials? Is it bribing juries? Is it electing judges that 
will punish the poor criminal and dismiss the rich? Is it 
thriving on sin? Or is it still what it was when our 
Fathers wrote the Declaration—thescienceof government? 
Meanings of words oftimes shift in usage. Perhaps poli- 
ties has; and if so, small wonder, then, that American 
women have no appetite for it. Thank God for that! But 
what shall be said of the sons of women who have stood 
silently by, while the rough rabble has changed the mean- 
ing of that erstwhile clean, good word? So changed has 
it come to be that the very foundations of the govern- 
ment are threatened in the pollution, for good men will 
have none of politics. 

Now the women have heard the alarum. The ery of the 
patriot is heard throughout the land, not less appealing 
than the shrill ery of Israel Putnam at Lexington. But 
the enemy then was without. Today it is within, and the 
menace is infinitely greater. In St. Louis, Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, even down in Ok- 
lahoma, as well as in poor, old California, graft has grown 
into a profession—this thievery in public service. It has 
erown by natural strides, unnoted by a soporific public, 
until its brazen effrontery and open bartering jerked the 
publie into semi-consciousness of its thralldom. And then 
some conscious citizens came together, in Pittsburg, Phil- 
adelphia, and in San Francisco, and said aloud, “‘Friends, 
shall this go on forever?’’ and thus made effort to turn 
the tide. The ‘‘ Voters’ League’’ was formed in Pittsburg, 
and the Citizens’ League of Justice was formed in San 
Francisco. And the while the women hearkened ! 

Then it came to pass that a little grey- 


How haired woman, with a firm mouth and a 
Gre pair of intense brown eyes came to Pro- 


fessor Boke of the League of Justice, and 
said, with much earnestness, ‘‘Now that 
we know how corrupt conditions are, 
and see how the grafters are po‘soning public opinion by 
clouding the issues, why couldn’t a woman’s branch of 
the League of Justice be formed to help in the fight for 
righteousness?’’ 

Thus the seed was sown! Mrs. H. E. Sparks, whose 
foregoing idea was seized upon, together with a number 
of other discerning women, met in the League of Justice 
assembly hall early in October of 1908, and organize:l 


Came 
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with purposes identical with those of the Citizen’s 
League—to re-establish civie righteousness, and help to 
run to cover every bribe-taker, bribe-giver, bribe-passer, 
jury-firer, and the rest of the pirate crew that have been 
making sport of our laws and tools of our courts; and 
having roped the outlaws, to give them fair trials; and 
on conviction, to hasten them on to their limbo, living ex- 
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emplars of the new unpopularity of public corruption. 

No malice nor bitterness is there in the precepts thus 
set down, nor unchristian joy at the misery of hunted 
criminals run to earth, but a clear-cut, definite stand for 
public as well as private morals; for civie righteousness ; 
for justice; for decency. On that first roster appeared 
women from every part of San Francisco, and from 
every phase of society. Among them were Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gerberding, who subsequently was elected president; 
Mrs. Lillian Quinn Stark, since made secretary; Miss 
Katherine Hittell, Mrs. M. H. Heynemann, Mrs. Horatio 
Stebbins, Mrs. A. B. Bradstreet, Dr. Minora Kibbe, Miss 
Ethel Young, Miss Clara Ward, Miss Miriam Michelson, 
Miss Julie Michelson, Mrs. Harry Sherman, Mrs. James 
Otis, Mrs. A. M. Simpson, Mrs. A. A. Sargent, Mrs. J. W. 
Orr, Mrs. E. E. Brownell, and hosts of others whose names 
do not now occur to me. 

Among the more recent members are Mrs. John F. 
Swift, Mrs. John F. Merrill, Mrs. Mary Kineaid, Mrs. Tra 
Pierce, Miss Edith Blanding Coleman, Miss Lena Bland- 
ing, Mrs. Charles Stetson Wheeler, Mrs. J. Athearn Foi- 
ger, Mrs. Margaret Foster, (president of the Century 
Club), Miss Frances Joliffe, Mrs. Herbert Moffitt, Mrs. 
Rudolph Spreckels, Mrs. James Denman, Mrs. Lloyd 
Baldwin, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Mrs. Frank P. Wit- 
son, Mrs. Robert Watt, Mrs. S. W. Backus, Mrs. Robert 
Oxnard, Mrs. Henry Payot, Dr. Jessica Peixotto, Mrs. 
Sidney Cushing, Miss Laura MeKinstry, Mrs. Ralph Har- 
rison, Mrs. John Galen Howard, Mrs. Jacques Loeb, Mrs. 
Margaret Requa, Mrs. Thomas Rickard, Mrs. A. F. Hal- 
lidie, Mrs. Warren Cheney, Mrs. John Snook (Chair- 
man of Berkeley Branch), Mrs. Jules Weber, Miss Lillie 
Martin, Miss Fidelia Jewett and Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. 
j These women were the pioneers in the 


Pioneers moral housecleaning of San Francisco. 
They heard and heeded the eall of the 
In the ae 4 ; 
still, small voice that the time had come 
Movement 


for action. To their everlasting honor 
be it said that they enlisted for service 
before that pistol shot laid low Francis J. Heney. To re- 
spond to the eall of duty after the leader had fallen, did 
not require the keenest development of citizenship. 
Emotion spoke then—’twas emotion, not her judgment. 
But nevertheless the response was magnificent. Men and 
women who never before had evinced the slightest inter- 
est in civic affairs came forward and demanded that they 
be permitted to help save the city from itself—and not 
only the city, but the state and the nation. For let ris 
not at any moment forget that public corruption is a na- 
tional sin—not a erime of local manufacture. 

A newspaper call was sent out to the women of the city 
to meet at the League’s headquarters for the purpose of 
arranging for a mass meeting of women, that the actual 
moral conditions of the city might be made clear to the 
mothers thereof. Who that attended that meeting will 
forget the quiet determination ‘‘to do comething’’ of these 
assembled women? 

There was no talk of vengeance nor violence, but 
of the need of constructive work to repair the wrong— 
and of immediate constructive work. Forthwith 
‘““Rdueate’’ became the watchword. That, assuredly, was 
logically in line with woman’s work—to educate child- 
ren, husbands, neighbors, and incidentally themseives. 
You see the laws of this land of liberty forbid women a 
real part in the game. Such civic duties as they demand 
to do must be done by proxy. But that’s another story. 

The mass meeting was held on the Sunday following 
the shooting of Mr. Heney. Calvary church was filled 
from dome to chancel with representative men and’ 
women, wearing a fixed and purposeful expression—such 
an expression as we are told was worn by those purpose- 
ful men of ’56. Hundreds of mothers were there, earn- 


est, clear-thinking, justice-lovine citizens—near-citizens, 
IT am tempted to say. And from the platform whence Rey. 
William Rader had for a year past lifted his voice in pro- 
testation against corruption in civic life, women spoke— 
mothers—who never before had uttered a public word. 
But here was need for talk. Here was need to rouse every 


woman to the peril of her children and the peril of her 
city. 


From that platform 
mere words were spoken. Things were 
called by their proper names, and a 
trafficker in civic honor was called a 
thief, whether he were an, illiterate 
bakery-wagon driver or a plethorie plutocrat. That there 
was but one decalogue for both was made clear to the 
doubtful; and that not only God’s law, but man’s law was 


that day not 


Women 
Awakened 


MRS. JAMES W. ORR 


Vice-President of the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 


the same for both, and it should so be administered in the 
courts. 

Among the women who spoke on the various phases of 
civic debauchery were Mrs. Elizabeth Gerberding, Mrs. 
J. W. Orr, vice-president of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, president of the Cal- 
ifornia Club, Mrs. Mary Sperry Simpson, president of 
the California Suffrage Association, Mrs. A. Sargent, hon- 
orary president of the League of Justice (Woman’s 
Branch), Dr. Kibbe, Mrs. Lillian Quinn Stark and Miss 
Miriam Michelson. From that day, the Women’s Branch 


~ of the League of Justice has grown mightily; fed by the 


spiritual power that generates in Good. 
What do these women do, you ask? First, they educate 
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—they talk everywhere of civic purity, public morality, 
honor in public as well as in private life; and teach that 
Disgrace must inevitably follow a civie crime—and that 
bribing IS a crime. That’s the first thing, after signing 
the roll. No dues, by the way. The next thing is to ediu- 
cate themselves in a working knowledge of politics. How 
else, pray, can mothers fit their sons for citizenship, lest 
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they themselves understand the principles of government? 
And that is polities in its true sense. 

Here it is interesting to note that in the San Francisco 
Girl’s High School.a rigorous—and therefore not o’er- 
loved—course is given in: civil government. There are 
those who say, ‘‘ What, pray, do girls want to know about 
civil government—polities? They can’t vote.’? Unhap- 
pily that’s true; but some day they’ll be training voters. 
Who ean be sure that those same girls that are learning 
about the machinery of government today will not be 
full citizens ten years hence? 


But that’s digressing. The next thing 
What these women do is to attend court during 
the graft trials. It is thought this lends 
courage to the valorous defenders of 
right—perhaps it does. At any rate, it 
has taught many women many things not 
hitherto dreamed of in their philosophy. Going to court 
may have lowered their ideals somewhat, but ideals are 
wrong when they spring from ignorance. Let women 
have the truth! They are half the human unit, and are 
entitled to the truth. What if it does sting a bit, if it’s 
part of the game? Knowledge is the first step toward 
right. 

Thus the gospel of Civic Righteousness has spread out 
into the State, into every hamlet and village in it. Pledge 
cards have been asked for and sent to the remotest parts 
of the State, and the sentiment behind the movement 
grows by leaps and bounds. Berkeley, Palo Alto and Los 
Angeles have organized branches and are scattering the 
seeds of purity everywhere. Now—now comes the de- 
mand that a National League be created. Already steps 
have been taken to form a men’s national organization, 
Reverend William Rader having launched the project a 
few days ago in Philadelphia. According to reports, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Pittsburg, Chieago, St. Louis 
and Philadelphia desire to affiliate with the San Fran- 
cisco-born national body. 


League 
Women Do 
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Ere the ink is dry upon this paper, plans will have 
been formulated for a Woman’s National League of 
Justice. 

Headquarters will remain in its birthplace, San Fran- 
cisco. There will be no dues. A charter will be sent to 
each branch as it forms in each city, and the only re- 
striction imposed will be a conformation to the constitu- 
tion of the parent body in San Francisco. Obviously, 
this is to preclude the utilization of the League for parti- 
san polities. Such things have been known _ before. 
Should the wisdom of creating a branch in your town oc- 
cur to you, a line to the Citizens’ League of Justice, Pa- 
cific Building, San Francisco, will bring such informa- 
tion as you may desire. 

Thus things are not as bad as they seem. When intel- 
ligent womanhood is roused, something is sure to happen. 
Let us trust what will happen is a purification of individ- 
ual character, and that a proper estimate be placed once 
more upon right and wrong—a return to the first princi- 
ples of human conduct as indicated in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let God into polities. Then will men conduct 
themselves in public life as in private. Character will 
become the measure of men, not money nor power, and 
then—and then only—-will the government at Washington 


be safe. ES! 
There’s the Portola Festival ahead! 
The Kindly pronounce it with the accent on 


Porteln the “‘la,”? and incidentally don’t spell it 

‘ with an ‘‘a’’ in the middle, as some of the 
Festival newspapers blithely do. Every good 
clubwoman hereabouts should interest 
herself in the affair, not so much for commercial rea- 
sons—which are entirely legitimate—but because of the 
possibility of establishing a bowing acquaintance with 
the history of our city and state. In no civilized section 
of the country are the inhabitants thereof so ignorant 
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The composer, who belongs to the Mills, 
Corona and Papyrus Clubs 


of their history. as are ours—and such a history as is our 
heritage, colorful, romantic, different! 

Should you ever find yourself in Boston, wandering 
questioningly alone, any child you meet will tell you of 
the historic places thereabouts, and the corroborating 
faets. Ask any man, woman or child you meet in San 
Francisco where its oldest building is, and you may be 
told truly, ‘‘The Mission Dolores.’’ But ask the year of 
its birth, and it’s dollars to doughnuts that their guess 
will be half a century off. Inquire of any college man or 
woman about the early voyagers to California, and the ap- 
proximate dates of their visits—facts of common knowl- 
edge on the Atlantic coast of Atlantic voyagers—and 


— 
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unless they are mind-readers, not one in twenty can tell 
you. Yet old Plymouth Rock is short just eighteen years 
for first honors in the matter of early settlement—Sebas- 
tian Visecaino’s voyage to Monterey in 1602 having given 
Carmel its enphonious name. Two Carmelite friars who 
accompanied the expedition lingered here to offer serv- 
ices of thanksgiving under the oaks by the beach—hence 
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the name. But who knows the story? Not even our 
school children, and because histories in use in schools 
have been mostly written around and about New Eng- 
land! What pages are left are mostly consumed with the 
battles of the Civil War, so there remains but little space 
for the trifles that happened on the Pacific border since 
1585. But with the Bancroft library a public possession 
—the greatest historic treasure-house in the West—there’s 
but a poor defense for our communal ignorance. 

So welcome the Portola carnival! At least will it 
awaken a desire among an inquisitive people to know the 
‘‘why’’ of it. Get but a taste of the early history of Cal- 
jfornia. and the rest is done. Its glow of romance will 
obsess, and lure into the idyllic days of the hooded padres 
and the missions. And until you have thrilled to this 
obsession, your Californianism is weak and your patriot- 
ism unfortified by fact. 

To the history and landmarks section of the State Fed- 
eration, and of the various districts, the celebration of the 
140th anniversary of the discovery of San Francisco bay 
should appeal with especial import. In every club in the 
state the fascinating details of that thrilling march of 
Gaspar de Portola’s from San Diego in search of Monte- 
rey bay, should have a place on the calendar for the new 
club year. AEN bah 
The recent state convention of the 
The Daughters of the American Revolution 

was a stunning affair socially. The colo- 


Revolutionary) yia1 reception at the St. Francis on the 
Daughters 25th was far and away the smartest thing 


in elubdom in moons. Among the 
erandames who lived for the nonce in the days of powder 
and patches and graceful fainting were Mrs. John Swift, 
vice-president general of the D. A. R.; Mrs. F. J. Laird, 
state regent; Mrs. Selden S. Wright, founder of the Colo- 
nial Dames; Mrs. J. A. Halliday, Mrs. J. W. Orr, Mrs. 
John McGaw, Mrs. Elwood Brown, Mrs. George R. Beech, 
Mrs. Georgie F. Buck, of Stockton; Miss Mary Bragg, 
Mrs. Frank Woodward, Berkeley; Mrs. H, C. Dillon, Los 


Angeles; Mrs. L. R. Smith, San Jose; Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, 
Mrs. E. CG. Mason, Pasadena. All of these are regents, and 
all an interesting group of women. While externally they 
look quite like the rest of us whose forbears didn’t fight 
in the Revolution, they are mostly an intelligent lot of 
women. Most of them have brains, which may or may 
not be a revolutionary inheritance. 

Physical demonstration of patriotism is filtering these 
days through the heads of the D. A. R. It is to be hoped 
that they will simmer down to doing some tablet marking. 
Wouldn’t it be a nice thing if the Daughters would place 
a tablet marking the spot where the bay came up to Mont- 
gomery street ?—or where the old ship Niantic was sunk 
to make the first hotel in San Francisco? Here, by the 
way, a fine new building has been erected, and a tablet 
would have permanent lodgment. 

Speaking of tablets, the beautiful bronze tablet that the 
Landmarks League placed on Fort Gunnybags in 1903 is 
safely stored away in the Harbor Commission’s office, to 
be replaced when a building is erected on the site of the 
famous old courthouse and improved Temple of Justice. 
This tablet, designed by Newton J. Tharp, is a thing of 
beauty as well as of historic significance. And it emerged 
from its baptism of fire with wonderful tones on its bronze 
face, such tones as age brings to bronze. 


At the home of Mrs. George H. Perry, 


The in Alameda, in February, the Players’ 
Players’ Club of Alameda enjoyed A. Mackay 
Club Sutherland’s talk upon ‘‘Modern Dram- 


atists.”’ The club is just entering upon 
its third year, and the thirty members are still as enthus- 
iastie as they were when the club was first formed. Its 
particular purpose is the study of the drama, preparing 
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the audience not only to. demand plays with a purpose, 
but the proper understanding of such a_ production. 
Eugene Walters’ ‘‘The Wolf’’ was discussed at the first 
February meeting, and at the second, W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s new play ‘‘Penelope.’’ This play brings promi- 
nently to the front the modern domestic problem. The 
work of the Players’ Club is purely educational, and the 
members are making an effort to place dramatic study 
(not theatrics) in the schools. The Players’ Club, by the 
way, is the organization that presented the Maeterlinck 
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play, ‘‘Death of Tingaliles,’’ in Alameda some seasons 
back, under Mrs. Will Maddern’s direction. Professor 
Kurtz, of the University of California, will leeture for 
the club in March. 

The return of Mrs. Lovell White, chair- 
Mrs. White’s| @™2@" of the Outdoor Art League Depart- 
ment of the California Club, from Wash- 
ington, was a signal for much jubilation 
in the League. For personality, perse- 
verance and a certain sinuous diplomacy, Mrs. White has 
few peers in California clubdom—and this is no mere 
pen dribble. She possesses to a marked degree the per- 
sonal magnetism that makes great politicians and success- 
ful diplomats. It is interesting to speculate upon what 
type of man she would have made—whether she would 
have led men as she leads women—uneertain women. 
Back she comes from social triumphs in the capital, with 
the President’s pen in her belt—the pen that signed the 
Big Tree bill. If it is not strictly true that Mrs. White, 
single-handed, frightened Congress and the President into 
passing the bill, it is true that she never wavered in her 
pursuance of them, nor in her fine faith that the Big Trees 
would ultimately be saved. 


Return 


And here’s to the success of the bill, and to every heart 
and hand that helped it! And as for Mrs. White, three 
cheers and a tiger—though I don’t know what that noun 
refers to. I’d hate to see a tiger get her. But she would 
persuade him to go lie down and be good. 


The failure of the Supervisors of San 
Blow at Francisco to pass the ‘‘School-Badge 
Law,’’ proposed by the civic department 
of the California Club, is a blow at com- 
pulsory education. It seems impossible 
that Supervisor Connolly, who is said to 
have led the opposition, and his confreres could have 
adequately understood the intent and purpose of the or- 
dinanee. It was simply a logical extension of the prevail- 
ing Age and Schooling Certificate Law, which every boy 
or girl employed by a firm or corporation must have on 
file in the place of his employment. 


Compulsory 
Education 


But there is a vast army of boys—some thousands— 
who do not attend school, nor do they work. It is to seg- 
regate the workers from the truants that the ordinance 
has been proposed. The present law reaches only such 
children as are employed by firms or corporations with 
fixed abodes of places of business. But what of the hun- 
dreds of ‘‘Little Merchants,’’ who scorn such servility 
as having a ‘‘boss?’’ These are the ones that are sought 
after. Unless they can meet the writing-and reading test 
to which ‘‘employed”’ children are subjected, they must 
go to school until they can. 


RUGS MADE FROM OLD CARPETS 


We can make a good, durable and often times 
a beautiful Rug out of old or new carpet of any 
kind, such as Ingrain, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, in most any condition. Velvet and Moquette 
if not too badly worn—if the pile is worn off 
they will not make Rugs. Chenille curtains or 
table covers make a good, ‘cheap rug. Woolen 
rags cut or torn and sewed like carpet rags will 
make a good Rug. 

In fact, you can use up almost anything to ad- 
vantage at a price within the reach of all. All 
our rugs are reversible, both sides being alike. 


Public invited to inspect works and see how rugs are 
made—a most interesting sight. 
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Naturally you will say, ‘‘Who will support them mean- 
while?’’ There’s the rub! And probably the stumbling 
block of the supervisors. But exceptions can be made 
in unusual eases, as are now made in the existing law. 
The matter should rest with the school authorities, the 
Juvenile Court and the Probation Officers. They know. 

That the supervisors have blocked decent educational 
progress they probably do not know. That they have 
wrought a wrong to the very boys they shortsightedly 
sought to protect they probably do not know. But when 
these illiterate Little Street Merchants grow to manhood 
—and cannot read or write—they will know who pre- 
vented them from being compelled to learn these first 
elements of citizenship. They well know that the Califor- 
nia Club has made its plea for them, and that good 
women grieved when Men Who Ought To Know Better 
said ‘‘No!’’ And forsooth beeause they objected to 
‘“marking’’ boys who worked! Would wearing a badge 
issued by the school board lower dignity or humiliate, or 
bring disfavor upon the wearer? Such rot! 

However, when such women as Mrs. Louis Hertz, Mrs. 
Burnett, and Mrs. E. L. Baldwin set out to do that which 
they know to be a needed reform, they won’t stop till they 
get it. And the ordinance will probably be reconsidered 
—if precedents count. 


Miss Juliet Greninger, chairman of the 
Of Interest Edueation Department of the California 
To Musicians | Club—and incidentally the proposer of 
the now existent chair of musie at the 
University of California—has vigilantly 
labored in the interests of the musie-teachers’ registration 
bill, now pending at Sacramentto. The bill has the en- 
dorsement of most of the clubs of the state, although 
there is abroad much dissenting opinion as to its ulti- 
mate workings. However, Miss Greninger, who is her- 
self a musician of development, and is in touch with the 
best musical people in the state, insists that until music- 
teachers are examined and hold proper credentials, as do 
school-teachers, music can never achieve results in Cali- 
fornia; and in support of her argument, submits such 
legislation in the East. 


The Woman’s Public Health Assoeta- 
What the tion, Mrs. A. W. Seott, president, goes 
Health merrily on with its work of establishing 
x iati districts where sewers, parks, houses in 
sah ced 100 | construction, schools, street-cars and other 
Is Doing accessories of civilization will be looked 
after and reported upon to the central 
body; which in turn will take up these reported infrac- 
tions of law, legal or ethical, with the proper authorities. 
Prominent among the members, and who has been hon- 
ored with the office of treasurer, is Mrs. California New- 
ton, whose interest in practical club work dragnetted her 
into the newest and liveliest of women’s organizations. 
It’s live, because it is doing something needed, and is 
therefore the best possible sort of social service. 


WHY NOT LOOK YOUNG AND BE ADMIRED 
KINZLY’S 


Wonderful 


Instantaneous 
HAIR STAINER 


Rejuvenates. Entirely harmless; best discovery in the 
world for coloring gray and bleached hair. Prepared in 
all the colors of natural hair. For sale in all Hair Stores, 
Hair Dressing Parlors and first-class Drug Stores. J. L. 
GRAF & CO., 28-30 Sansome Street. Wholesalers and sole 
agents for the Pacific Coast. 
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By JOAN HADDON 


The dramatic situation of the past month has presented 
an interesting potpourri of diversions entirely free from 
occasion for symposium of opinion at an afternoon club 
meeting, yet full of entertainment for every variety of 
theatrical taste. The charmingly musical and pictorially 
alluring ‘‘Stubborn Cinderella’’ attracted large audi- 
ences at the Van Ness, where the first class price was 
cheerfully rendered for the pleasure expergenced, but 
where patronage of the ‘‘Red Mill”’ has not only oe- 
casioned some financial regret, but has given rise to rather 
caustic references to the simplicity of musical comedy 
taste as it is found in New York, where the piece is said 
to have had a run of such length as to make the time one 
of the items of press agent mention. The entire freedom 
from undue excitement with which San Francisco audi- 
ences have witnessed the piece, is regarded as further 
evidence of the discriminating musical taste that has 
become characteristic of the west, and of the fact that the 
New York point of view is without any particular sig- 
nificance here. The production of ‘‘Girls’’ a week hence 
is anticipated as a means of increasing the Van Ness au- 
dienees and restoring the spirit of finaneial recklessness 
amongst theatre-goers. 


Abundant opportunity was afforded for a study of the 
simple life as represented by the somewhat primitive 
setting and rather informal grammar of the ‘‘County 
Chairman’’ at the Valencia last week, and of ‘‘Mrs. 
Wiges of the Cabbage Patech’’ at the American at the 
present writing. Though widely dissimilar in character 
and problem, the indifference in both to prevailing modes 
of dress, accent and interior decoration make them some- 
what suggestive of the same non-progressive type. In 
the matter of rapidity in assuming and renouncing mat- 
rimonial obligations, however, the ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs’’ play 
certainly furnishes an example not only susceptible of 
favorable comparison with prevailing modes, but from 
which such modes might profit by an adaptation of the 
methods employed to the conveniences of a different 
stratum of society. For the effectual and final disposal 
of a spouse who has ceased to be desirable, Mrs. Wiggs’ 
process of elimination has a distinct advantage over the 
more conventional practices, especially in the saving of 
time and expense. The quaint bits of philosophy in the 
observations of Mrs. Wiggs and her suecessful adjustment 
of the social set of which she was the leader, attracted the 
usual large houses at the American during all of the past 
week. And there is every probability that the patronage 
will continue the same, since the announcement that this 
theatre will continue to lend itself to the public’s the- 
atrical needs in their variety by following Blanche Chap- 
man’s splendid presentation of the cabbage patch phil- 
osopher with an elaborate production of the charming 
extravaganza “‘Babes in Toyland.’’ 


The Valencia also elected to operate upon an entirely 
different set of emotions when it followed the presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘County Chairman,’’ by ‘‘Secret Service,’’ 
wherein the thrill of war intrigue was substituted for 
the hilarity of rural complication. And as Mace Green- 
leaf has in his present stage of development and facial 
beauty, a greater capacity for inducing the thrill than for 


exciting the sense of humor, the present week has been a 
most successful one in Valencia history, and has wit- 
nessed the growing popularity of little Beatrice Nichols, 
the ingenue, and of Justina Wayne, the new leading 
woman. <A repetition of the successful history is assured 
for next week by the promise of ‘‘A Fatal Card,’’ which 
will continue in action the same kind of emotions in the 
audience and the same amount of popularity in the play- 


ers. 


The announcement that the termination of the highly 
appreciated engagement of Kolb and Dill at the Princess 
will be followed by a return to musical comedy, with the 
late New York Casino success, ‘‘The Rounders,’’ to open 
the season, assures a continuance of the large audiences 
that have been nightly packing the theatre. 


The most dramatic elements in the offerings of the 
theatre during the past month were derived from the in- 
troduction of the child Bebe Daniels into the plot of 
““The Prince Chap,’’ at the Valencia, and from the in- 
teresting complications of early California hastory as pre- 
sented in ‘‘Rose of the Rancho,’’ at the Aleazar. The 
interjection of the juvenile factor into the theme of the 
play always has a certain dramatie possibility, if for no 
other reason than that the feminine contingent in the 


White, New Yark, Photo 


FRANCES STARR 
Who is starring at the Belasco Stuyvesant Theatre, 
New York, in “The Easiest Way” 


Terkelson & Henry, Photo 
FRANCES HOLLAND TAIT 
The Chorus Girl Who May Soon Be a Star 


house thinks it ought to be in bed, and at once formulates 
a plan for the introduction of a child-labor amendment 
at the next Legislature. But even without this silent 
activity of the maternal instinct throughout the audience, 
the fact that the child element is never used by the play- 
wright for the presentation of the normal, but always dis- 
covered in the manifestation of some precocious tend- 
enecy whereby a whole cast of adults, during the appliea- 
tion of dim lights and slow music, comes under the in- 
fluence of that biblical prophecy regarding the leader- 
ship that is to be ultimately assumed by a little child, 
gives an almost unlimited possibility for the activity of 
the dramatic element. Incidentally, the fact that the 
propheey concerns itself merely with the subjugation of 
lions and lambs, does not necessarily exclude the cast of 
adults. 


But it was the marvelously beautiful and elaborate 
presentation of the ‘‘Rose of the Rancho’’ at the Aleazar 
that gave the most realistic dramatic thrill of the month, 
and it was the exquisitely musical and impassioned 
speaking voice of Bessie Barriscale that gave the most 
compelling vibration to the thrill. If Bessie Barriscale 
had nothing but that vibrant gasp for breath that pre- 
ceeds her most intense lines, she would be a solace and a 
joy to her audience, but she has the capacity for excit- 
ing such a variety of the emotions that she becomes the 
most charming figure in the month’s theatrical limelight. 
Placed as she was, in a setting of one of the Aleazar’s 
most elaborate and picturesque productions, her starship 
seems imminent. The production sis a revelation of the 
spirit of romance permeating early California history, 
and also of the informal manner with which priests 
mingled in the social pleasures of their flock, attending 
engagement parties and becoming expert in the manipu- 
lation of confetti without any apparent restriction of 
either church or conscience. But with the late Kirmess 
as an object lesson of what can be in the matter of the 
rapid development of raw material into terpsichorean 
artists, why not, with the next production, introduce a 
little more color and activity into the Spanish dance? 
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If Miss Barriseale, for instance, had been trained to pro- 
duce something as convineing as the Portola, she would 
have greatly increased the shock to her mother and the 
joy of her audience. Also a further increase of the joy, 
at least, could have been achieved if this feature of the 
performance could have been accompanied by an entire 
orchestra, rather than an inadequate tinkle floating faint- 
ly up from some subterranean recess. 


*% * % 


““The Darling of the Gods’’ will follow ‘‘Rose of the 
Rancho’’ at the Aleazar, and the advance sale of seats 
promises the usual successful run. 

Miss Grace Wilbur, the latest San Francisco beauty to 
go upon the vaudeville stage, has a complexion of ex- 
quisite texture. Questioned as to how she managed to 
retain the velvety texture of her skin, in our windy and 
foggy climate, she replied: ‘‘Why, I just keep my face 
clean, that’s all. I use a good, scented soap and plenty 
of warm water. I always wash my face in warm water at 
night and rub in a good cold cream. There’s really no 
secret about having a good complexion. It’s only a ques- 
tion of keeping the pores free from dust.’’ Miss Wilbur 
—in private life Mrs. Grace Smith—has just signed, with 
Robert Trevor, a well-known stock actor, to appear on 
the Pantages-Empire circuit in her chie little sketch, ‘‘The 
Girl in the Cloak.’’ 

One of what the daily seribes call ‘‘sensations,’’ but 
in plain language what is only a surprise, was caused in 
theatredom recently by Frances Tait, a chorus girl at the 
Princess. Miss Tait sang that old plantation song, ‘‘ Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River,’’ and audience and 
critics alike fell at her feet. She was praised to the skies, 
interviewed and all that, and soon after got an offer to 
sing actual parts in a big light opera company. She seems 
in line for stardom. In private life this charming singer 
is a devoted mother to her two little girls, aged seven and 
eight. She is a native of North Carolina. Her father, 
R. A. Calkins, was for many years a director of the New 
York Central Railway. A. F. Tait, the great English 
painter of sheep, was a forbear of her husband. 

aK * * 

dna Wallace Hopper, the California actress, and A. 
O. Brown, the New York broker, were wedded in Free- 
hold, N. J., November 25, 1908. They did not announce 
the marriage until last week. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Fashions, which at Easter are of especial interest 
to women, will occupy a prominent place in both the 
illustrations and reading matter in the April number of 
the California Woman’s Journal. To the depart- 
ments in the March number will be added new 
ones—one for “The Wage Earners,” in which work- 
ing women will be particularly interested; House- 
hold Economies, edited by a Woman Whv Knows 
All About Housekeeping; ete., etc. The Woman Buyer 
for a large department store will tell of her experiences; 
a San Francisco actress will write of her experience 
as under-study to a star; the stenographer of a the- 
atrical agency will write of her experiences with stage 
aspirants; prominent clubwomen will contribute articles, 


The Easter (April) number of the California Woman’s 


Journal will be well worth reading. 
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I emininities 

“The theatre’s the place to see the different styles of 
wearing the hair in vogue this winter,’’ said the pretty 
girl. ‘‘The other night right around me I saw seven 
different styles—a bunch of curls stuck straight out in 
the back, Greek fashion; another buneh high on the 
head with a big comb in front, another Greek style; a 
girl with her hair in a halo, rats inside, of course, per- 
fectly flat on top, curls all over the top of her head; 
another woman with her hair drawn straight back from 
her forehead without the trace of a curl and fastened in 
a knot at the back; still another with her hair drawn 
straight from her forehead in the same way and tied in 
a knot on top, and—well, a whole lot of others, more 
than I could mention. It doesn’t seem to make a bit of 
difference about the way you wear your hair this winter 
—at the theatre, anyway.”’ 


Women who do a good part of their own work or, at 
least. overlook the maid’s work, should make four house- 
hold aprons. These keep the entire frock clean. They 
are made of dull blue, gray or brown gingham and reach 
to the edge of the gown. They are buttoned down the 
back and have wide, deep sleeves put into deep armholes, 
then gathered at the wrist to a one-inch turnover cuff 
fastened with a pearl button. They are cut V-shape at 
the neck, back and front and finished with a two-inch flat 
stitched band. There are four pockets, the two lower 
ones larger than the upper ones and all big enough to 
hold the things that are needed in cleaning or dusting or 
washing. 

You are distinctly not ‘‘in it’’ these days unless your 
belongings are marked. Everything from wash cloth to 
eloves and parasol must carry your initials. One bride- 
to-be has her monogram worked on her dish towels. Often 
a special monogram is designed by an artist friend and 
adapted to everything that is to be marked. It is used 
in different sizes and is carried out in hand embroidery, 
either in white mercerized cottons or gilt thread, for table 
and household linen, lingerie, parasols, stockings, gloves, 
table covers and bureau searfs. 


In the calendar of fashion there is a time for curves 
and a time for angles. Just now straight lines are obli- 
eatory, and all the laws of Euclid cannot alter them. 
When the faney for ecrinoline returns, woman will as- 
sume cylindrical proportions, and not all the college fac- 
ulties in Christendom ean prevent her. On questions of 
female fashion the ballot is denied to man. The theory 
that each generation inherits the accumulated wisdom of 
its predecessors is held in some quarters. Its fallaey is in 
no way better proved than by the failure of man to profit 
by the experience of his ancestors in their futile attempts 
to regulate feminine attire. Women as respects fashion 
occupy a “higher world’’ into which men are not privi- 
leged to enter. When will the ruder sex learn diseretion 
and abstain from criticism that merely reflects its help- 
lessness to alter immutable conditions? 

Appearing in this issue of the California Woman’s Journal 
is the advertisement of Best’s Art School, at 1628 Bush street. 
This institution has, in the past twelve years, attained the repu- 
tation of being the best school in the West for the study of draw- 
ing, painting, illustrating, etc. No doubt the great success of 
the Best School is largely due to the fact that instruction is in- 
dividual, and in accord with the needs of the student. The 
studio is centrally located, and there are both day and night 
classes. The Sunday sketch class for landscape study is now 
forming. 


Be Sure 


When buying 
Evaporated Milk 
that you obtain a 
product made from 
pure, rich, full- 
cream fluid milk. 


Ask for 
BORDEN’S 


PIONEER 


BRAND 
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+ 
RADE MARK 
"SiSteRED. 
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Best for Nursery 
and Household 


Purposes. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


‘Leaders of Quality,’ 
Est. 1857. New York. 


Weight and Quality 
Guaranteed 
C O A Best Richmond Coal 
Direct from Australia 
$10 PER TON 


The kind you pay $12 for from other dealers. Order Today. 
We deliver to any part of the city. 


PHONE KEARNY 46 
J. J. Moore & Co. 215-217 PINE ST. 
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Flora Haines Loughead, novelist and writer, has been 
Mrs. David Gutierrez, a white haired bride, for three 
months. She is living near Alma, in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains. Her husband is a dozen years her junior. This is 
Mrs. Gutierrez’s third romance. In 1875 she married an 
Italian named C. BE. Apponyi. In 1886 she married John 
Loughead, a newspaperman, who now lives in Berkeley. 
The present husband is a Spaniard. The Loughead place 
is situated about a mile below Alma and several miles 
below Los Gatos, adjacent to the Tully breeding ranch. 
The house is perched on a knoll commanding the railroad 
track and a splendid view of the mountains. Mrs. Lough- 
ead lived there with her daughter for years. There she 
wrote her stories and has conducted a weekly literary 
column in a morning daily. Among her published works 
are ‘‘Libraries of California,’”? ‘‘The Man Who Was 
Guilty,’’ ‘‘Handbook of Natural Science,’’ ‘‘Quick Cook- 
ing,’’? ‘‘The Abandoned Claim,’’ ‘‘The Man From No- 
where,’’ ‘‘Santos’ Brother,’’ ‘‘A Crown of Thorns,’’ ‘‘The 
Black Curtain,’ and the plays, ‘‘A Woman in Polities”’ 
and ‘‘The Queen’s Crown.”’ She is a regular contributor 
to Sunset and other magazines. 

Miss Selma Lagerlof, besides being the most popular 
writer in Sweden, has just received an honorary degree 
from the University of Upsala. She is the first woman in 
Sweden to receive this distinction, and it is said to be 
only a matter of time when she will get the Nobel prize. 

Eleanor Gates Tully, who wrote ‘‘The Prairie Girl,’’ 
“*The Plowwoman”’ and ‘‘Cupid the Cowpunch,’’ is still 
living in the Santa Cruz mountains conducting experi- 
ments in horse breeding. The Western horse, Mrs. Tully 
says, was a direct descendant of Arabs or part Arabs. 
She has brought ten pure Arab steeds into California for 
the purpose of raising the pure stock and the part Arab, 
following the footsteps of Lord Byron’s granddaughter, 
Lady Anne Blunt, who has had great Arabian studs both 
in England and near Cairo. The raising of horses is to 
be Mrs. Tully’s recreation and business, but she does not 
intend to let it interfere with her writing, which is a 
very good thing, for Mrs. Tully is a writer worth whlie. 
Though she is not a Californian born, she was edueated 
at Stanford and the University of California, and did 
her first literary work for our papers. Her husband, 
Richard Watson Tully, is the author of ‘‘Rose of the 
Rancho.’’ 

In ‘‘Cupid the Surgeon,’’ Herman Lee Meaders, the 
author, says love is no longer a game of chance, but an 
exact science. You need not be handsome, rich, or fas- 
cinating to win. All that is required is to assimilate the 
rules as you would so many pink pills—and she’s yours. 
‘Give flattery to the conceited woman,”’ says the author, 
‘‘ promises of eternal fidelity to the sentimental one, pre- 
cious gifts to the mercenary, and sensational thrills to 
her who is tormented with ennui.’’ Here are some of the 
rules of love-making, as revised by Mr. Meaders, and 
some of the new philosophy and wisdom that illumine 
the rules: ‘‘If I were allowed to give but two words 
of advice they would be ‘patience’ and ‘perseverance.’ 
The man who never parleys over carfare, who never 
scans the prices on a wine list or a menu, and who hiber- 
nates when he’s broke carries an infallible amulet against 
feminine criticism. Remember that in the final balance 
a woman is always a woman,”’ 
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THEIR VIEWS ON DIVORCE. 


When Mrs. Cornelia Dawborn Peck obtained a divorcee 
from her husband, Professor Harry Thurston Peck of 
Columbia University, she explained her reasons: ‘‘He’s 
an ink maniac! I had fought against the truth for four- 
teen years. What I discovered made patience and for- 
bearance impossible. I know nowadays that it takes 
from one to five years for the matrimonial ship to go to 
smash on the rocks, and I think my record of fourteen 
years of patience is commendable. 

“Some erities of matrimony blame the wreck of wed- 
ded life on the wives. It is the husband who goes out 
to his clubs, who fails to make his wife his partner in all 
he does in life, who deceives his trusting wife, who is 
responsible for matrimonial unhappiness. 

“Tf husbands would only be one-third as devoted on 
returning home as they are in bidding good-by, there 
wouldn’t be any doubt about the success of matrimony. 

““To persons contemplating marriage I can say that 
the lack of full partnership and previous understand- 
ings on money matters and the absence of full confidence 
are certain to make trouble. Both must enter wedlock 
as equal partners if they are to be happy. The modern 
woman is something more than the passive slave of an 
autoeratie lord.”’ 


Florence Roberts believes in divoree. To an inter- 
viewer the other day, she said: ‘‘ Women in this country 
have an equal opportunity with their husbands in the 
divorce laws, but in England it is very different. Even 
when armed with evidence of her husband’s infidelity 
she can do nothing but stay home and weep. The court’s 
doors are closed to her, though they swing open freely 
if her husband knocks. Unless the lord of the home 
absolutely employs physical violence and abuse, she must 
grin and bear whatever other indignities his royal high- 
ness cares to inflict. Unless he is a brute and beats 
her or a ead and denies her support she is bound to him 
through life. 

““*Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder’ is the fine biblical injunetion’’, said Miss Rob- 
erts. ‘‘But who shall declare that God did join them?’’ 

It is rather unusual that Florence Roberts, who was 
happy in her married life and a devoted wife, should 
speak favorably of divorcee. Nearly all ‘‘sod widows’’ 
are inclined to speak unkindly of the ‘‘grass’’ variety. 
In Miss Roberts’ play this season, “‘The House of Bon- 
dage’’ the cause of the British wife is espoused by Sey- 
mour Obermer, the author. 

The central figure is the wife of an English peer, a 
man of intellect and refinement, but who has little regard 
for his morals. He is in love with another woman and 
takes secant pains to conceal it from his wife. Eventually 
she in turn falls in love with another man, and it is 
the struggle between the spirit and the flesh that these 
two undergo that forms the motive of the play. The 
lesson that ‘‘The House of Bondage’’ teaches is not con- 
fined to the divorce question. It teaches the absurdity 
of laws which offer relief for the infliction of mere physi- 
eal pain, while the imposition of mental cruelty must be 
suffered without redress.’’ 


A pill has been introduced in the New Mexico Legisla- 
ture providing for the classification of bachelors and wid- 
owers and levying of a tax against them. Bachelors be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45 are to pay $10 annual tax and 
widowers will be required to pay $25 annual tax. The 
revenue from the source is to provide support for unmar- 
ried women, 


» 
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Conducted by MRS, MILDRED JOHNSTON. 


The editor of this department will be pleased 
to receive communications from women who are 
interested in needlework, whether art needlework 
or the plain, ordinary, every-day kind. Questions 
will be answered. If letters are mailed to the 
editor before the 18th of the month they will be 
considered in the next issue of the Journal. Ad- 
dress all communications to Mrs. Mildred John- 
ston, Art Needlework Department, California 
Woman’s Journal, Sheldon Building, First and 
Market streets, San Francisco. 


IS FANCY WORK A NECESSARY ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT? 


By Madame Corsini. 


As far back as we can trace in history we find faney 
work and embroidery one of the chief occupations of 
women. That needle culture was an essential adjunct 
to the edueation of a young lady proves itself from the 
exquisite embroideries found in all ancient countries. 
In our travels abroad we learn that the marvelously 
beautiful embroideries scattered in houses, stores and 
churches are worked by the peasant, who in whatever 
else she may be deficient, is mistress of the needle. She 
is not driven to tennis, golf or basket-ball for diversion. 
If tired of her routine of tasks, the embroidery frame 
rests her. If worried, her needle makes her forget her 
woes. As she unfolds a rose or a lily, the beauty of the 
colors and her ability to reproduce nature on satin or 
canvas gives her sincere pleasure and fills her heart with 
satisfaction. 

What would Mary Stuart and Marie Antoinette have 
done during their long dull days of confinement had it 
not been for their needlework? We need not doubt that 
embroidery and faney work were their chief solace and 
relief from despair. It is a positive fact that one may 
derive rest for the tired body and calmness for the 
wearied brain in using the pretty silks and plying the 
needle. 

Therefore, imitate Europe in this as you do in so many 
other ways. Give the growing child one of the best edu- 
cations for her future. Teach her the essentials of the 
needle-craft, be it in sewing, embroidering or doing fancy 
work. We need good workers in this art. We have but 
few that understand the art. I am in a position to know, 
and I find but a small percentage of young women that 
could fill a position in any of the art stores in the city, 
either for embroidery or fancy sewing. There was never 
greater need for a good embroiderer than’ there is today. 
If the first-class embroiderers were more numerous, good 
work would not be at a premium, and results would be 
more satisfactory. 

So, I repeat, teach the children to love the needle. It 
will help them in more ways than one. It will develep 
the refinement of their natures, and their artistic sense. 


Tt will teach them how to concentrate their faculties or 
thought in whatever channel they are called upon to fill. 

What we of the present day need is the love of the do- 
mestic. What could more successfully develop this than 
knowing and loving that which will make the home 
beautiful, and fill the migratory inclined with the wish 
of having a place of her own, so as to give her needle the 
full benefit of its power. 

I will add this: The needlework or embroidery is to 
the woman what the cigar is to the man. 


EMBROIDERY STITCHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
(Illustrations by courtesy of the Carlson Currier Company.) 

The fancy stitches described in the following pages 
are those used in embroidery and lace work, and are sure 
to prove instructive as well as interesting to the feminine 
readers. Even the woman who does not care for needle- 
work as an art, will take an interest in learning how 
step by step one learns these stitches, beginning with the 
simple ones and leading to the most intricate : 

Simple Outline 

“ts Stitch. 
fw. Detail A and B is 
Syses rs made by inserting 
the needle at the 
end of the outline ts 
be worked, and, tak- 
ing a simple back 
stitch, the next 
- stitch is made in 
the same manner, 
but the needle must 
come out at the end 
Figure 1. Detail A and B. o: preceding stitch. 
There is no rule 
for the length of an outline stitch, which should be governed by 
the size of the thread and the nature of the design, but the 
length once established, it should remain the same throughout. 
Except where the outline curves, here it must be shortened, 
and the sharper the curve the shorter the stitch. A mediuin 

length outline stitch is about % of an inch. 


Stem Outline. 

Detail C and D 
is worked from 
left to right ; 
start on outline a 
short distance 
from the end of 
stem or vein; in- 
sert the needle 
downward at end 
of outline; bring 
the needle up on 
the outline about 
% of an inch in 
advance of point 
where it first 
came up to form 
first stitch and 
downward beside 
the first stitch 14 
of an inch; put 
the point of the needle under the preceding stitch each time. 
Figure 1 D shows the stem partly worked with the needle in 
position; note how the point is covered by the thread of the 
preceding stitch. 
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Twisted Cord Out- 
line. 

Start at ithe top 
of stamped outline; 
make simple chain 
stitch; set needle 
pack to near top cf 
this chain stitch; 
bring it out from 
left to right; throw 
the thread to form 
loop, through Figure 2. Twisted Cord Outline. 
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a 
which the needle 

passes; pull thread and the first cord is formed. The next 
step is shown in figure 2, and is done by setting the needle al- 
most at the top part of the last stitch, throwing loop as shown 
in cut; pull needle through; repeat to end of outline. 


Chain Outline. 

Commence at 
the top of stamp- 
ed outline; work 
toward you; bring 
needle up on end 
of outline; throw 
thread as: - for 
making button- 
hole loop; insert 
needle close to 


Figure 4. Chain Outline. 


point where it was brought up and take stitch forward the de- 
sired length, inside the loop;pull up thread; set needle inside 


loop just formed for next stitch and repeat to end of line. 


Couching Outline. 

Open two or three 
skeins of Royal floss. 
Cut “and “twist ee 
slightly, pulling ~ 
the ends ta the 
wrong side of the 
fabric and securing 
them. Couch this 


Figure 11. Couching Outline. 


twist to the goods 
with a single thread of Royal. Stitches about % inch apart. 


Turning curves the stitch must be closer. 


Briar Stitch Out- 
line. 

Work from top 
of outline toward 
you; first take an 
outline stitch 
slanting ta the 
left, ithen start 
with two briars 
from the left to 
the right, throw- 
ing thread to the 
left and taking 


Figure 13. Briar Stitch Outline. 

sido stitch  to- 

ward the outline, pulling thread through; repeat for second briar; 
hold thread on the outline under left thumb and throw thread 
to the right in a loop; insert the needle at the right of outline 
at the same angle as on the left, and about opposite the top of 
the first briar; take the stitch to the centre or outline; repeat 
this until three briars have been worked; throw the thread to the 
left in a loop and make three briars on opposite side; repeat to 


end of outline. 
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Feather or Single 
Briar Stitch. 
Work from top 

of outline toward 
you. A loop or 
buttonhole stitch 
is taken first 
from the _ right, 
slanting the 
needle as much 
as required to- Figure 14. Feather or Single Briar Stitch. 
wards the center 

line: draw the needle through, taking a stitch the same lengih 

and slant from left to right. Repeat this from side to side until 

the end of line is reachea. 

Cat Stitch Some- 
times Called Her- 
ring Bone. 

A stitch much used 
in open seams in 
flannel garments. It 
is also the stitch 
used in the shadow work. In working, bring the needle up to the 
surface of cloth at the left of a centre line, imaginary unless 
there is a seam set as guide; carry across the centre line to the 
right and a little in advance of where it came to the surface 
on the left: set needle in fabric as for a short back stitch, with 
point to the left; repeat this stitch back and forth across the 

centre line until space desired is covered. 

Fagot Stitch. 

Shows the two 
edges of the ma- 
terial held te- 
gether by tne 
simple cat stitch; 
but Fagoting 
proper is worked 


Cat Stitch, sometimes called Herring Bone. 


as per Fig. 20. 
Fig. 20: Tak: 
the stitches over 
the edges, the 
point of the 
needle pointing 
toward the space 
to be fagoted to- 
gether. Basting 
the fabric on to paper spaced correctly is the best way to work 


Figures 19 and 20. Fagot Stitch. 


this very popular stitch. 


Long and Short 
Stitch. 
Skeleton or hal/ 
solid embroidery is 
most effective for 
decorative designs: 
for this work the 
long and short stitch 


is most frequently * ne emat 
used. This stitch, Figure 21. Long and Short Stitch. 


while apparently 

very simple, in reality offers some difficulty to the beginner, be- 
cause of the tendency invariably to make the stitches all the 
same length; this is fatal to artistic results. The stitches must 
be as irregular as possible on the inner edge. The outer edge 
must be kept true, close and even. The length of the stitches 


STAMPING NEEDLE WORK 


THE BELL’ ART 


MME. CORSINI 


SPECIALTY IN EN 
TROUSSEAUS AND 1676 BUSH STREET 


LAYETTES SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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depends on the 
size of the petais 
and the size cif 
thread used, but 
in no case should 
e, stitch be longer 
than % of an 
inch. If a petal 
requires a deeper 
stitch effect, put 
in two rows in- 
stead of one. To 
take the long 
and short stitea, 
bring the needle 
up from the back 
Figure 21a. Solid Long and Short Stitch. of cloth on the 


stamped outline 
of surface to be worked (see “A’’) pull thread through and in- 
sert needle at point “B;’’ when thread is drawn through stitch 
is completed. This is the detail of making the stitch, one stitch, 
however, does not constitute long and short “stitch,” but sey- 
eral stitches of unequal lengths placed side by side; how these 
stitches shall be taken, whether longer or shorter, straight or 
slanting, depends upon the outline of the surface being worked. 
For instance, if you wish to work a flower petal with the 
long and short stitch: Begin petal at middle part of stamped 
outline and work long and short stitches to the left and down 
the side to the base of petal; return to starting point and work 
to the right, down the right side to the base petal. Where a 
second row of stitches is needed, proceed as for the first row, 
placing the second row of stitches between the stitches of the 
first row; but instead of keeping the outer edge even, be quite 
sure that both edges are very uneven; the upper part of the 
second row of stitches must fill in the broken, uneven spaces left 
in the lower part of the first row, and this second row must be 
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carried forward, in the broken ,irregular lengths, to form the 
inner edge of the long and short second row. 
(Continued in next issue.) 


HAND-KNITTED AND CROCHETED NECKWEAR. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED. AR: 
3 Spools (1% oz.) Crochet Silks. One Pair No. 22 Steel Knitting 


Needles. 

Cast on 34 stitches, working as 
tightly as possible. 

First Row—Thread over needle 
and slip one as though to purl, 
knit one, and repeat to end of row. 

Second Row—Thread over needle 
and slip one as though to purl, knit 
together the next stitch and the 
thread which lies over it, and re 
peat to end. 

Repeat the second row until the 
work is 20 inches long. 

Next Row—Knit one, knit two 
together (the thread and_ the 
stitch) and repeat to end. 

Second Neck Row—Knit_ two, 
then knit two stitches together 
throughout the remainder of row. 
Eighteen stitches will remain on 
the needle. 

Knit one and purl one on these 
18 stitches.for a length of 16 inches, 
then widen the second end of the 
tie as follows: 

Knit two, then knit two in each 
stitch throughout the remainder 
of the row. Next row work as with 
first row of tie, then proceed as 
with second row until this end is 
13 inches long. Bind off. 
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PINGS C 


“ONLY SILK MILLS ON PACIFIC COAST.” 


Mills—Petaluma, California 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICES AND 
SALESROOMS 


ROCHER 


LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S JOURNAL PREMIUMS 


If you are a subscriber for the California Woman's Journal months’ subscription pays for it. If the price of the pattern you 
and want any of the exclusive stamped or tinted patterns shown want is 50-cents, one new yearly subscription, or two six months’ 
on this page, you can get them at practically no expense. We will subscriptions pay for it. If the price is 75 cents, send us one new 
give them to you as premiums for securing new subscriptions for yearly subscription and one six months’ subscription, or three six 
the California Woman's Journal. months’ subscriptions; or if you prefer, one new yearly subscrip- 

The price of each pattern is given under the illustration. tion and 25 cents cash, and so on for higher priced patterns. 
Every new yearly subscriber you send us (except your own): counts The women of the Pacific Coast number many thousands. 
as 50 cents towards the price of the pattern or patterns you se- Most of them are possible subscribers for the California Woman's 
lect. Every six months’ subscription counts as 25 cents. Journal, therefore, you should find it an easy matter to secure 

If the price of the pattern you want is 25 cents, one new six new subscriptions. 


sho Rae 


t) No. 2. Towel Ends, piuttern 
¢ stamped on good quality ma- 
4 terial, size 22x36, 50 cents. 

t 

%; 

‘ 


No. 53A. Hat Rest, design 
tinted on white silk, includ- 
ing wire rod; can be hung 
on dresser or set on dress- 
er, 50 cents. 


No. 175C. Poinsettia fofa Pillow, top tinted in colors, with 
No. 46. Shirs Waist; pattern plain back, 50 cents. 

stamped on 2% yards of 

white linen, 36-inch mate- 

rial, $1.50. 


Farasol, design stamped on heavy white linen; choice 


of patterns 1, 2, 3 or,6, $1.25. 


No, 70. Child’s Collar and Cuffs, stamped on heavy 
white linen, eyelet design, 50 cents, 


No. 250-26. Centerpiece, double pink rose de- Wo. 300-46. Cerserpiece, California 
sign tinted in natural colors, on brown pepper design, traced on white No. 19B. Pin Cushion, wild rose pattern; 
linen, 25-inch size, 50 cents; 36-inch size, linen, size 18 inches, 25 cents. stamped on linen, 25 cents, 


75 cents,- 
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Mrs. G. Meyer is responsible for the monument that has 
just been erected at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, to the 
memory of the horses that died during the Boer war. It 
cost upward of $5000, and is in the shape of a stone water- 
ine trough, on the top of which is the figure of a bronze 
cavalryman giving a drink to his horse. 

Mme. Poppova, a Russian woman, has invented a rud- 
derless airship, which she has named the Annulated 
Dragon, because of the peculiar shape of its body. This 
airship is said to adapt itself naturally to every variety 
and streneth of wind. Persons who have examined the 
airship declare that in spite of its peculiar appearance 
it is a practical sailer. 


Emma GC. Willis, who before her marriage was Miss 
Newkirk, winner of the McFadden prize in New York for 
the best physique, is out with a challenge for a mile foot 
race. The other night she found an opponent in the per- 
son of Colonel J. L. Smith, former superintendent of an 
orphans’ home at Xenia, Ohio. Mrs. Willis and her sister, 
Dorothy Newkirk, desire to engage in a mile foot race 
and in Los Angeles Smith took up the challenge, offering 
to wager $100 on the result. 


Miss Caroline E. Colburn, an insurance broker, has 
brought suit in Boston for $1,275 against Miss Annette 
Kellerman, the champion swimmer of the world. The 
trouble arises from a life policy of $25,000 which Miss 
Kelerman took out in Boston last fall. The policy ealled 
for four quarterly premiums of $359 each. It is alleged 
that Miss Kellerman gave a note for the first payment an] 
when it came due paid $159 on account. A demand was 
made for the sum due on the first quarter, which was re- 
fused, and then Miss Colburn brought suit. 

The other day a wealthy society woman of Boston, be- 
fore starting home by automobile, went to the head waiter 
of the Hotel Manhattan, in New York, and ordered a ten- 
derloin steak for her Boston bull terrier. She gave the 
man 50 cents to see that the steak was properly prepared 
and then paid a boy 25 cents to carry it to the baggage 
room and feed the dog. This made the steak cost $2. 
“‘T have ordered broiled chicken for Hector, but he abso- 
lutely refuses to eat it, unless half starving. He prefers 
steak, and wants it tender, too. As he only eats meat 
twice a day I want him to have what he likes, and what 
difference does the cost make, after all, when one con- 
siders a dog a member of the family ?”’ she said. 


To pick up your home paper in a strange city produces 
a feeling akin to seeing your nation’s flag floating in a 
foreign country. That we knew, but we did not know 
that sight of the home paper would cure seasickness 
until last week. A lady on board the steamer State of 
California, on her trip from San Francisco to Portland, 
was shown a copy of the Pilot Rock Record, and the 
effect was marvelous. The lady was on her way to Pilot 
Rock to pay a visit to her parents, but had been confined 
to her berth almost from the hour of leaving San Fran- 
cisco. At sight of her home paper she went on deck and 
enjoyed the remainder of the trip immensely. 

Mrs. BE. J. Lord, of Honolulu, who made a flying trip 
to the coast in the Japanese liner Tenyo Maru, in order 
to reach Washington in time for the inaugural ball on 


LAY WOES INTHE WORLD ARE DOLNG: 
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Mareh 4th, paid $275 fare for the six-day trip from the 
island metropolis. Two hundred dollars of that amount 
represents the fine the Japanese steamship company will 
have to pay to the United States Government for infringe- 
ment of the law which prohibits a foreign vessel from en- 
eaging in the coast-wise shipping traffic. The agents of 
the Japanese line in Honolulu collected this amount from 
Mrs. Lord before permitting her to go aboard the steamer 
as a passenger. Mrs. Lord is the wife of a rich contractor 
of Honolulu, and did not object to paying the fine, as she 
wanted to come as quickly as possible. 

The appointment of Ida Uraka as professor in the medi- 
cal college in Tokyo has been the innocent cause of an ag- 
itation which has spread to all educational centres in the 
Island Kingdom, and it does not speak favorably for 
Japan that her resignation may be demanded. ‘The con- 
servative element in the universities has formed a strong 
combination against her, holding her appointment to be 
an entering wedge for the election of women to chairs 
in all higher educational institutions in the empire. Miss 
Uraka was graduated with honors from the University of 
Berlin. She outstripped all men competitors in her studies, 
and her teachers predicted a brilliant future for her. She 
was received with enthusiasm in medical circles when she 
returned to Tokyo, but at that time there was no thought 
she would be selected for a professorship by the heads 
of the university. When her appointment was announced 
opposition developed, and just now the progressive spirit 
of Japan is undergoing a severe test in reaching a decis- 
ion on her ease. 

Miss Violet Charlesworth, who disappeared not long 
ago and was later mysteriously found in Scotland, was a 
remarkable woman. The daughter of a mechanic, she 
was too delicate to take much schooling. When she ma- 
tured her health improved and she became a very at- 
tractive woman. She developed a taste for business and 
entered into stock-market speculation. She bought with 
ereat daring, practically without money, because brokers, 
who were impressed by her remarkable personality, car- 
ried her accounts for her. As she prospered her specu- 
lations inceased in volume. During the last five years 
she has led an extraordinary varied life. She drove all 
over the country in expensive motor cars. One day she 
would be heard of in London, the next in Stafford, the 
next in Wales, and so on. She was liked wherever she 
went. She was always very quiet and unassuming, and 
eenerally plainly but becomingly dressed. The charac- 
ter of the simple village maiden became her admirably 
at times, for she had a habit of dropping her eyelids and 
speaking, half shyly, in a low, gentle voice. She talked 
well, and managed always to conceal her defective edu- 
cation. Miss Charlesworth had a passion for jewelry, as 
well as for expensive motor ears. At one time she hired a 
motor ear for an extended period. When she returned 
the car bill was $1500. Two weeks later she bought a 
French car, paying for it $6000. It was the collapse 
in American railroad shares that wiped out the large 
profits of Miss Charlesworth and left her with large debts. 
When that slump came she had 1500 shares of Union 
Pacifie, worth $350,000. When she disappeared she leit 
obligations amounting to a very large sum. It was the 
story of Miss Charlesworth’s disappearance that brought 
to light her stock-market operations, 
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A PLEA FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from page 13) 


side of poor girls who come with shawls on their heads. 
This great school has a distinet social leveling tendency. 
Tn the evening school I visited the classes in housewifery. 
About thirty young women, ranging from eighteen to 
thirty years of age, were cooking on coal and gas ranges, 
making soups, roasts, bread, ete; others washing and 
iron'ng; others learning to sew and darn and mend. 
Some were doing dressmaking; others learning the chem- 
istry of the kitchen, the use of caustics, the making of 
soap, dyeing fabrics, ete. The students are permitted 
to purchase the excellent roasts that were cooked in the 
class. I was informed that many of these students were 
young married women whose education in the homely 
house duties had been neglected, as single girls, and who 
attended these classes so as make their homes more 
pleasant and to learn housewifery economy. 

The demand for a bread and butter education would be 
just as great in San Francisco if we would only estab- 
lish a school like the Belfast school. The proof is shown 
by the way the correspondence schools of the East are 
thriving, and all students have to pay for this education, 
and in San Francisco many students are paying for such 
a correspondence education simply because San Fran- 
cisco has not established anything of the kind. If San 
Francisco can only awake to the necessity for action, 
and compare her supineness in th’s matter to the progres- 
siveness of Belfast, Ireland, we will be doing something 
that will forever benefit our children. The splendid Bel- 
fast school which I have just deseribed cost 150,000 
pounds and the equipment has cost 50,000 pounds in ad- 
dition, a total of a million dollars for Belfast, a city of 
350,000 people. The equipment was very complete and 
machines and lathes of every description were in the 
shops. I noted with pleasure that there were in the shops 
machines of American manufacture. 

In the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col- 
lege the students number over 5,000 in the evening and 
more than 600 in the day classes. The building is a mod- 
ern, large, imposing one of brown stone. Large elevators 
are provided for the pupils. The heating and ventilating 
system is a modern plenum system on the same plan as 
those in our new schools. This great school was built 
and equipped at a cost of 300,000 pounds. Private sub- 
seription furnished 50,000 pounds, the National Govern- 
ment furnished 50,000 pounds, and the City of Glasgow 
furnished 200,000 pounds. The equipment of the school 
cost over 60,000 pounds. The school was completed in 
1905. In one large room I saw scientific apparatus and 
machines for hydraulic testing which the director told 
me cost 8,000 pounds. Every department of this great 
school has been as generously equipped as the hydraulic 
testing room. I saw everywhere at work earnest students, 
who were learning the why and wherefore, and delving 
into the science underlying their trades. Most of the 
students were either apprentices or full fledged workers 
in the various trades. I visited the bootmakers, the tail- 
ors, the plumbers, the machinists, the sheet metal classes, 
the bakers and confectioners, the weaving, dyeing and 
bleaching classes, motor car engineering, naval archi- 
tecture, and electric engineering classes. To illustrate 
the spirit of the people and their interest in technical 
edueation, the master bakers and the Bakers’ Union had 
recently, in co-operation, presented to the school a com- 
plete outfit of tools, ovens and equipment, which cost 
4,000 pounds. One of the donors to the fund was a large 
manufacturer of bakery machinery. Instruct?on was be- 
ing given in all branches of the trade. This co-operation 
between employers and employees extends to all the 
trades. The unions assist the school and recognize it as 
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a friend. On my way to the school I saw in the windows 
of a union paint shop, signs advertising and illustrating 
the work done by the classes for painters and decorators 
and inviting all apprentices to join them. The school is 
managed through a board of governors composed of lead- 
ing men of the city and the general public and the munic- 
ipality give support. In Edinburgh I visited the Her'ot- 
Watt Technical College, which has the advantage of a 
complete collection of working models of steam-engines 
and other complicated machinery in the Edinburgh 
Museum. There is in this school a fine white tiled swim- 
ming tank, which holds 25,000 gallons of water heated by 
steam. It is complete and has diving spring boards, rings, 
trapeze, slides, ete. The water is heated by steam. There 
are two regular instructors of swimming and every boy 
in the school is compelled to learn. The evening technical 
schools of Edinburgh require the payment of a fee for tu- 
ition, but the fee is returned at the end of the year to 
students who make 80% of attendance for the year. Ad- 
vertising of the technical schools is done in all the cities 
of Ireland, Seotland, England and France by every pos- 
sible method. 

At the municipal school of technology and municipal 
school of art in Manchester. I saw the largest plumbing 
and sanitary workshop seen in my travels. The students 
were all young plumber’s apprentices and were being 
given instruction in the theory and construction of gas 
and water meters. In the evening classes, the architee- 
tural drawing rooms have an excellent arrangement that 
reflects the electric ight on the white ceiling. This soft- 
ens and diffuses the light more evenly through the rooms. 
I visited classes in electric wiring, electric testing instru- 
ment laboratory and electro, chemical engineering, and 
saw the students at work at the electric furnaces making 
calcium carbide. I also visited classes in domestie science, 
dress-making, millinery and plain needlework. The fee 
charged in each of these subjects was five guineas for the 
term. Instruction in all the arts and erafts is given in this 
ereat school. It would take a volume to deseribe in de- 
tail the work done. 

In Birmingham, Liverpool and London I found they 
were far in advance of us, in California, in the matter cf 
scientific and industrial education. In London I visited 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts, The Borough 
Polytechnie School, The South Lambeth Road School, The 
Ponton Road Day Industrial School, The East London In- 
dustrial School and the educational exhibit at the Franeco- 
British Exposition. 

Manual training and technical education in all the pri- 
mary schools holds a strong place in the curriculum of 
the schools of France. The French system of industrial 
schools is highly developed. Machinery models, labora- 
tories and general equipment are of the highest order 
and have been lavishly supplied to these schools in large 
quantities. The equipment and school plant of the Cen- 
tral School of Art and Manufacture in Paris cost over 
$2,000,000. Special trade schools exist in which shoe- 
making, carriage-making, furniture-making, and metal 
working are taught, together with practical schools of 
commerce and industry, in all of which tuition is free. 
The instruction is both theoretical and practical. 

In the Boulle Municipal School of Paris, which I visited, 
I saw students at work in eabinet making and making 
real furniture of most beautiful designs instead of the 
small sloyd models made in our schools. They were learn- 
ing upholstering, woodearving, sculpture, application of 
art to bronzes, goldsmith’s work, jewelry and iron work. 
In this school the application of arts and sciences to the 
furniture industry predominates. In manual training in- 
struction is given in moulding in sand, inlaying, blaeck- 
smithing, wood turning, joinery, upholstery and jewelry 
work, The pupils are required to visit manufacturing es- 
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tablishments, and work under the guidance of the teach- 
ers. At the noon hour a lunch is prepared for the pupils. 
It was an interesting sight to see these two hundred and 
ninety-two boys seated at tables enjoying a fine meal, 
‘‘table d’hote style.’’ On the day of my visit to the Ecole 
Boulle, I was invited by the director to partake of the 
lunch that was prepared for the pupils. It was excellent, 
and consisted of macecaroni and cheese, a veal roast, sar- 
dines in oil and French bread ad lib. The pupils pay for 
this meal the sum of ten cents. Women cooks and waiters 
attend the boys. To develop a spirit of camaraderie ail 
students must partake of the same food. They are not per- 
mitted to bring their own lunches or any extras. At the 
end of the year the balance in the fund which accumu- 
lates is used by the pupils for the purchase of a gift of 
some kind for the school. The annual expense of this 
school is two hundred and fifty thousand franes. Every- 
thing is furnished free to the two hundred and ninety-two 
students. 

The chief purpose of the Bernard Palissy school is the 
‘‘applieation of art’’ to the industries. The object of the 
school is to develop workmen of artistic taste, skilled in 
the application of art to the industries; such as ceramics, 
decorative and practical sculpture, drawing and designs 
on cloths, or wall paper, and decorative painting. In- 
struction is absolutely free in this school. In addition to 
the practical application of the arts, instruction is given 
in free-hand drawing, linear and perspective drawing, 
modeling, comparative anatomy, lectures on the history 
of art and decorative compositions. The Germain-Pillon 
School of Design and Modeling as applied to the indus- 
tries is under the direction of Mons. John Labusquiere, 
who is also the director of the Bernard-Palissy School. 
The school aims to develop original and capable art work- 
ers with the ability to create original designs as well as 
to reproduce the designs of others. Drawing is here 
taught not alone from the viewpoint of the trades, but 
also from the viewpoint of the decorative arts. Strong 
efforts are made in this school to develop the artist:¢ 
sense in drawing, which shall give originality to industrial 
products. Its graduates are skilled artisans in such art 
industries as ceramies, wood carving, marble and other 
stone carving, textiles and wall-paper designing and deco- 
rative painting. Des‘gning and modeling are given from 
plaster casts and living models; water colors, from plants, 
living models and the many objects employed in the in- 
dustries. Modeling is given through practical exercises. 
As the director, Mons. Labusquiere, said to me, ‘“‘Il ne 
faut pas force les eleves de voir comme nous voyons, ni 
de pense comme nous pensons.’’ (We must not force our 
students to see as we see, nor to think as we 
think.) This struck me as the keynote of the 
splend'd work under the direction of this able prin- 
cipal. The ideal of this school is the development 
of the creative faculties. ‘‘We give them general 
outlines,’’ he said, ‘‘and let them finish in their own way 
and according to their own conception. We want our 
boys to develop initiative, no artificial method of obtain- 
ing results is permitted, such as the use of mirrors, as is 
often seen in other schools. The drawings must be con- 
ceived, and originate in the brains of the boys and com- 
posed in that way only.’’ Al the materials used in the 
school, such as wood, stone, paints, plaster, ete., are sup- 
plied gratuitously by the city. 

The manual training department of L’Ecole Arago 
consisted of the screw propeller made from pieces of 
wood, models of an engine head and eylinder and other 
practical applications of manual training. The designs 
of artistic iron work were also very meritorious. The 
Eeole Arago is equivalent to a four years American hign 
school and scientific studies and where only modern lan- 
euages are taught. I was informed that Architect Benard, 


who prepared the plans for the University of California, 
is a graduate of this school. 

I plead for more technical schools for the good of my 
country, believing that technical education will develop 
the men who do things and who move forward and work 
the wonders of modern civilization. Men skilled in arts 
and crafts and possessing a knowledge of the sciences 
underlying their particular art or craft possess indepenil- 
ence of thought, and an initiative which directs them 
toward the development of new creations and new inven- 
tions, thereby controlling over-production in the existing 
fields. 

The technical and scientific training received by the 
student in a particular trade tends to discourage others 
from being content with a simple knowledge of only one 
or perhaps two branches of a trade. They are stimulated 
to become all-round, efficient men, able to cope with the 
ever-varying conditions of the industry in which they are 
engaged, demanding and receiving the maximum rate of 
wages and certain of steady employment. Such an eduea- 
tion gives broad views of life and develops men of natural 
power, with the highest ideals of work and citizenship, 
just as certainly as does a clerical and professional edu- 
cation. Edueation can have no higher objects. 

Editor—‘ Threatening to sue us for libel! Good heav- 
ens! What for?’’ 

Manager—‘‘Through some mistake we described her 
as being in evening dress at a five-o’clock tea.”’ 

‘“Ya_as. suh, Ah was a slave befo’ de wah, suh.’’ ‘‘But 
when the war was over you got your freedom.’’ ‘“‘No, 
suh; Ah was married den, an’ Ah’s been married evah 
sence.”’ 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


announces an 


Important Sale 


to prepare for 


REMOVAL 


A genuine reduction of high-grade, dependable 
merchandise at prices that will interest you. It 
gives you an opportunity to purchase the best 
goods at the lowest possible prices, at discounts 
ranging from 10 per cent to one-half off. 
WHITE DINNER WARE SILVERWARE 
CUT GLASS, ELECTRIC LAMPS, BRONZES 
PLAIN GLASSWARE, MARBLE FIGURES 
DECORATED DINNER WARE, CLOCKS 


HANGING ELECTROLIERS 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave. 


a 


SIAC 


TANTRA RANA 


Dear Girls: Now that the Journal has been 
“2 turned into a monthly, you will have more time to 
prepare your contributions to this, your own de- 
partment. There are so many things in which 
girls are interested—matters you talk about at 
school, at home, or at your club gatherings. 
Write me on some of these topics, won’t you, 
cirls? This department is for you. The design 
for the heading, ‘‘Girls’ Page,’’ was drawn by 
a girl, Dorothy E. Williamson, a recent graduate %& 
of the ‘‘prep.’’ school of the Reno, Nevada, Uni- % 
versity. Edith Brownlee, who is contributing + 
the series of illustrations to the nonsense rhymes, ‘% 
just lately graduated from a Berkeley grammar 
school, and has entered the San Frane:seo Girls’ 2 
High School this term. Every girl has a talent 3% 
for some kind of work. If she cannot draw pie- & 
tures, or paint them, she can perhaps write verses, 5 
or stories, or essays on bright topics. Let me > 
hear from you right away, girls. Write me let- 
ters with suggestions for making your depart- 4% 
ment interesting to yourselves. Write on postal 7% 
eards if you wish—but WRITE. sR 


REVERENCE THE HOARY HEADS. 


[This composition was written by a San Francisco matron 
when she was a student at Madame Lamonde’s Seminary in 
this city, over 40 years ago. In looking over some old papers 
the other day, she came across this, and I begged her to let 
me publish it as being an example of what little girls wrote 
for compositions in her school days.—Kditor Girls’ Page.] 


We should pay due respect to old age. Old people have 
passed through their life with many a burden which they 
have borne without grumbling. 

A mother when all her children have grown up to wom- 
an or manhood should receive great respect. She has 
taken care of her children, and many a cloud has set- 
tled on her brow since she was young, and many are 
the rough roads which she has had to traverse, but she has 
faithfully performed her duty and now her wrinkled 
brow and feeble step and white head demand respect. 

It is now your time to show her that you are trying to 
repay her for the many weary hours she has passed with 
you when you were young. A dutiful child will think 
first of her mother’s compfort. 

I have heard many a mother say she never expected to 
be repaid for all these troubles and weary times she 
has spent with her children, and again one would say her 
children have done all in their power to repay her. 

It is true you never ean fully repay a mother, yet there 
are a great many things which we can do for her. 

This does not apply to mothers only, but all old people 
should receive every attention that can possibly be paid 
them. 

Old people have a very short time to live on earth, and 
we should try to make it as pleasant as possible and 
trouble them with as few cares as possible; they have 
done many a good act for you in your infaney and child- 
hood, and so to repay them you cannot do less than “‘Rev- 
erence the Hoary Heads.”’ EMERALD, 
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THE POWER OF AN AD. 
(Illustrations by Edith Brownlee.) 


In a city flat lived Mary 
Up many a winding stair; 

No garden had she but a sickly palm 
And a fern in a jardiniere. 


She pined for a garden, Mary did, 
A garden with lots of flowers, 
Where she could dig and plant and sow 
Through all the blooming hours. 


She pined and sighed until, one day, 
She chanced on a glowing ad 

In a paper, then her heart grew gay, 
No longer was she sad. 


A lot she bought, installment plan, 
In a section ‘‘on the grow,’’ 

And then she got a clever man 
To build her a bungalow. 


A year has passed, and Mary now 
Is happy as bird in tree, 

With her lovely garden, flower-seeds to sow, 
Just a mile from Blank Citee. 


Moral. 


When you want anything and want it bad, 
Just read your paper through, 

You’re sure to find in a certain ad 
Your wish for sure come true, 


‘i 


att I 


a 


att 
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A FORTUNE. 


By CLAYA TAYLOR 
(11 years old.) 


A man walked down the street, but he was sad at heart. 
The world seemed a dull, hard, miserable place to live in. 
He wanted to buy a horse that would cost $1000, but he 
had only $800. 

All at once he heard shouts of laughter. Looking up 
he saw a small girl running toward him. 

‘‘Mister,’’ she eried, ‘‘what do you think I’ve got?’’ 

‘*Something very nice, indeed.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? and she opened her closed hand. 

In it lay a penny. 

‘‘Hurrah,’’ said the child. 

‘‘Hurrah,’’ said the man. 

The child went on. The man went to the nearest bank 
and put $786.25 in, and with the rest bought a hobby- 
horse for his little boy. 

“Ts this the horse you wanted to buy?’’ he said. 

““This is the horse I bought,’’ said the man. ‘‘ After 
all,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘this world is a fine place to live 
in. I have gained a fortune—be contented with what 
you have and do not wish for wealth.’’ 


A ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARTY. 


Dear Girls: I thought you might like to know about 
the St. Patrick’s Day party we gave last year, so you 
could give one yourself on March 17th this year. Ours 
was a Five Hundred party. We had the drawing-rooms 
decorated with green streamers, big shamrocks cut from 
green paper, and mottoes on the walls with sentiments 
appropriate to the day—‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree,”’ 
““St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,”’ ete. The score-cards 
had green shamrocks painted on them, and each had a 
toy tied to it with green ribbon—partners had toys to 
correspond—a hammer and tongs, spade and hoe, two 
tennis racquets, a pair of dolls, and such things. Verses 
—two lines on one ecard, and the other two on the part- 
ner’s ecard—were attached, the lines generally referring 
to the day. The prizes were: First girl’s, a harp; boy’s 
a ereen jug. Consolation, giri’s, a wheelbarrow; boy’s, a 
policeman’s helmet. Then we had a grab-bag with amus- 
ing toys and jests. 

The dining-room was decorated in harmony with the 
day—tablecloth and napkins with shamrocks, and green 
ribbons draped in the greenery and ferns. 

We had a huge basalt block for a blarney-stone in one 
corner of the hall, and one had to kneel down blind- 
folded to kiss it. There were other things to amuse, ail 
in the spirit of thesday, and I am sure, girls, you could 
think of some new ones if you conelude to try such a 
party. For our dances we played mostly Irish music. 

Your little friend, 
MARION 5S. 


THE FLOWER FOR MARCH. 


The violet, which is the flower of March, is the national 
flower of Greece. It occupies a conspicuous place in the 
Grecian mythology, in which the legend of its origin 3s 
eiven thus: Io was beloved of Jupiter, who, to protect 
her from the jealousy of his lawful spouse, Juno, trans- 
formed her into a white heifer, and, considering grass too 
common and coarse a subsistence for the beloved of a 
vod, he created the violet in order that she might feed 
on the fragrant petals. The Greek name for the violet 
is ion, and as the Athenians trace their own origin to 
Tonia, they adopted the flower as their national emblem. 
They were fond of wearing chaplets of violets, not alto- 
gether for their beauty and fragrance, but for a more pro- 
saic and practical reason, that they were believed to have 


the power of warding off drunkenness. The weaving of 
chaplets was a recognized profession in the ancient days. 
Not only were the living crowned with flowers, but the 
biers of the dead likewise were covered and they were 
laid in tombs lined with flowers. The violet was a favor- 
ite flower for such uses. 

The Romans, emulating the Greeks in matters of taste, 
also adopted the violet. Virgil, in describing the desola- 
tion of nature when mourning the death of Daphnis, says 
the violets perished and in their place had come the 
thistle. 

Mohammed, who found time for the study and cultiva- 
tion of flowers amidst his other occupations, made the 
violet one of his favorites. ‘‘Flower of Humility’’ is 
what he ealled it, and amongst his followers it is still 
regarded as possessing peculiar sanctity on this account. 
‘As my religion is above all others,’’ said the Prophet, 
““so is the excellence of the odor of violets above all other 
odors. It is warmth in winter and coolness in summer.”’ 

Extending as far back as the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, the city of Toulouse had a reputation as a literary 
centre. As late as the reign of Charles IV there were 
still wandering minstrels, troubadours, who went about 
singing songs, generally original and often improvised. 
By that time their numbers had greatly decreased, and 
those who were left formed themselves into a society 
which met in the garden of the Augustine monks, where 
they recited their ballads and songs. To fan the dying 
embers into a flame, a prize was offered for the best poem 
produced by one of these Provencal troubadours, a gol- 
den violet. Other cities instituted similar festivals, and 
a violet of gold was always the reward of the victor in 
the song contests. 

Robert Herrick, the Elizabethan poet, tells in one of his 
graceful poems how the violet, which was originally white, 
became blue. He pictures the flowers as young girls, 
so lovely and sweet that they aroused the jealousy of 
Venus. She fell into dispute with Cupid as to the super- 
iority of her charms over those of the youthful rivals, 
and he, over ready to stir up trouble, decided in favor 
of the girls, which so incensed Venus that she flew into 
a passion and beat them blue. 

Rene Rapin, a voluminous Jesuit writer on eardens, 
whose books contain as many pretty legends and whimsi- 
ealities as sober descriptions, tells us that the violet is 
Ianthis, who hid in the valleys to shun the love of Apollo, 
and stained her face purple in order to hide her beauty 
and pass unnoticed. In the ‘‘spacious days of great Eliz- 
abeth’’ the violet was put to strange usage, strange at 
least to modern thinking. For the ‘‘dumps’’—what now- 
a-days we call the ‘‘blues’’—a favorite prescription called 
for roses, violets, capers, feverfew, saffron, rosemary, 
sweet apples, scordium, wine, tobacco and cider. A salad 
of ‘‘flowers of violettes with onions and lettuce’’ was a 
choice dainty. There was another dish called “‘vyolette”’ 
in vogue at that time, and a queer compound it must 
have been: ‘‘You select flowrys and vyolet, boyle hem, 
bray hem smal, add sweet milk, floure of rye, sugar and 
honey’’ and color with violet. If there is ever revival of 
the flower teas of luncheons popular a few years ago, 
perhaps some one will be brave enough to experiment 
with this delicate confection. 

In many parts of rural Germany the custom of decking 
the cradles of children and the beds of young brides with 
wreaths of violets obtains, a ceremony known to have 
been customary with the ancient Greeks and Celts. In 
Brandenberg and Silesia the violet is held to be a specific 
against ague, and nearly everywhere that omens are re- 
garded, to dream of violets is sure to bring good fortune. 
Only five flowers, of all that deck the earth, have become 
identified with politics—the rose and the primrose of 


England, the chrysanthemum of Japan and the lily and 
the violet of France. Of these five the primrose is more 
closely associated with Disraeli than with the nation and 
the violet is the emblem of Imperial Franee and the Bo- 
napartes. During the period of Napoleon’s exile to Elba 
his adherents adopted the violet as a talisman, and among 
themselves they said ‘‘Caporal la Violette,’’ or ‘‘Papa la 
Violette.’’ To wear the flower or to keep it in the apart- 
ment was an indication of loyalty to the Imperial cause, 
vet in order that no mistake should result in betrayal 
there was a prearranged code of communication. Thus, 
seeing the flower, the Imperialist would ask: ‘‘Do you 
love the violet?’’ One ignorant of the purpose of the 
query would answer with a direct ‘‘Yes’’; but the initiate 
would reply, ‘‘ Well,’’ to which the countersign would be 
given, ‘‘It will return in the springtime.’’ The hopes were 
realized, for on Mareh 20th Napoleon re-entered the Tuil- 
leries. The ladies assembled to meet him wore violet 
gowns and earried great bunches of the flowers which 
were cast before him. Little pictures of a cluster of vio- 
lets were sold in the streets and cunningly devised among 
their leaves were to be found profiles of Napoleon, Marie 
Louise and the little King of Romeo. 

When Napoleon’s only son died, a sad and lonely lad 
in an unfriendly land, violets were used profusely at his 
funeral. The wedding wreath worn by Eugenie, wife 
of Napoleon III, was of violets, and when the last Emperor 
died his coffin was covered with a pall of violets. So 
closely has the flower become identified with Imperialism 
that in 1874 the French Republic decreed that not only 
should no photographs of the Prince Imperial be cireu- 
lated but no representation of either violets or bees. The 
wreaths that decorate the statute of the Place de la Con- 
corde, in Paris, which is emblematic of the lost province 
of Alsace and Lorraine, are usually of violets. 

The growing of violets has become a great industry, and 
nowhere with greater success than around the city of 
Potsdam, near Berlin. Very many are grown near Nice, 
in France, to be made into essence. In the old cathedral 
town of Canterbury, England, there is a quaint shop in a 
small bystreet where there is made a perfume called 
Wood Violets. It is distilled in small quantities from an 
old family recipe the secret of which is jealously guarded. 
So great is the demand that crowned heads vie with 
one another for it and the cost is nearly as great as 
that of attar of roses. 

The violet is the favorite flower of Queen Alexandra. 
It is said to be the exact color of her eyes. 

There are innumerable varieties of the flower, the 
crowsfoot, from the shape of its leaf; the scentless dog 
violet; the Russian and the Parma, extolled for their per- 
fume. But the California violet with its deep coloring and 
sweet and lasting odor, hardy, early blooming and long 
stemmed, seems to combine the maximum of the floral 
virtues. 


THE AFFINITIVE CASE. 


(Concluded from page 8.) 
to feel again the thrill of passion through his weary 
senses. 

“Then you do love me; I was afraid you might not— 
quite so much,’’ she sighed. 

He noted her attitude in his arms. Those delicious at- 
titudes of abandon had been of alluring charm always. 
He knew this one well. It was no pose—on the contrary, 
it was full of the unconscious grace of a fascinating and 
ardent creature. Nevertheless, the feeling of weariness 
and disgust, which had engulfed him for forty-eight 
hours, again swept over his soul. 

He moved impatiently, and she drew away from him, 
studying his face with an eager, fearful scrutiny, longing 
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yet dreading to know his mind. 

“The only possible thing is to go away,’’ he said after 
a moment of hesitation. 

‘““Oh, my dear,’’ she eried in tones of passionate glad- 
ness, ‘‘that is what I hoped. Let us go at once. Any 
place, no matter where—it will be heaven—you and [| 
together—all the hateful world left behind. There’ll be 
no secrecy, or subterfuge, or suspicions. We can love in 
peace, frankly, as—as’’—. 

‘As respectable married people.’’ He laughed unpleas- 
antly. ‘‘I have heard you say marriage was flat and 
tame beside the joy and freedom we experienced.”’ 

‘‘You are not generous,’’ she returned angrily. ‘‘It 
isn’t wonderful, if after the misery of the last two days, 
respectability appears desirable. Think of what I had 
to bear. How I suffered! And where were you? Did 


-you come to comfort and encourage me?’’ Her voice 


broke into sobs. 

“*T thought I had better not.’’ he answered humbly. 
‘Tt is hard to do what’s wise, and at the same time what 
you want to do under such cireumstances.’’ 

She threw her arms around his neck. 

‘*Forgive me. I love you. We shall be so happy. Why 
can’t we go at once—this very night ?’’ 

He kissed her on the forehead, and loosened her arms. 

‘‘Dear—my dear girl,’’ he began with a visible effort. 
‘““That’s what we’ve got to talk about. You misunder- 
stood me, dear.’’ He flushed and then began once more 
with resolution. ‘‘ When I spoke of going away, I meant 
alone—I, alone. My dear, don’t shrink from me. Try 
to listen with patience and be reasonable. I have no 
money, no outlook. We should starve. Only a rich man 
ean afford this sort of thing. A ‘grande passion’ with a 
woman like you is a luxury.”’ 

““Well!”’ 

‘““Now you are angry. My God, what ean I do, Anna? 
I have a few hundred dollars. When that is gone, what?”’ 

‘*T ean live in poverty, with you.”’ 

‘‘You shall never try to,’’ he said positively. 

‘“‘And what is to become of me?’’ 

‘““You are with your people now. Remain there quietly. 
With me away—well, he still loves you, Anna, and in 
time you will be reinstated, I am absolutely sure. There 
are your children, also. And this will be forgotten, as is 
everything else, in time. With him’’— 

“Oh, have you quite finished? With him! You would 
send me back to him! You have my life mapped out for 
me! A peaceful old age, with forgiveness and repentance 
paraded before my faded eyes at decent intervals. Oh, 
20, go, go away as you plan. But don’t dare to tell me 
what I shall do. That must be my affair, and m‘ne alone. 
No, don’t speak to me again. So I must carry my tar- 
nished womanhood back to a forgiving but never-forget- 
ting husband. This ends it, Rolfe. Whatever the con- 
sequences, you should have shared them with me—shame, 
poverty, starvation, even death. But we go different 
ways. Good-bye.” 

“Anna, be reasonable. I am thinking of you, not my- 
self. I can’t drag you down any further, add physical 
suffering to mental misery. Can’t you see?”’ 

‘*Oh, if we could only see sooner! Good-by.’’ 

““Anna, Anna!’’ 

“*Good-by. Surely, you will go at once, when I request 


”> 


it. 
He went slowly out without a backward glance. 


““What’s your name, little girl?’’ asked the inquisi- 
tive stranger. 

Little girl: ‘‘My name is Edith, and I’m four. She’s 
my little sister; her name’s Mildred and she’s two. I 
don’t want to go with you and be your Little girl, and 
I know you can’t steal my little sister.’’ 
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The Women Motorists. 


By HELEN NICHOLLS 


There is no State in the whole United States which pre- 
sents such ideal conditions for motoring as does Califor- 
nia. The Good Roads advoeates are working like Tro- 
jans to make the county road one continuous boulevard 
of delight to automobilists, and the women drivers of 
ears are doing their share of this good work. The number 
of women in our state who drive their own machines 1s 
constantly inereasing. Last week the Pacific Coast Motor 
Club was organized in San Franeiseo, by a select number 
of our best-known women motorists, the officers being: 
President, Mrs. J. W. Leavitt; Vice-President, Mrs. J. C. 
Perry ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Healy. From one 
of the officers has been obtained this statement of the aims 
and desires of the new organization: 

““The Pacific Coast Motor Club has been organized for 
the purpose of closer acquaintance among women drivers 
of automobiles, and all others interested in motor-ears 
and motoring. By means of short talks or papers to be 
read on the subject we hope to acquire common knowledge 
of the principles involved in the construction, operation 
and maintenance of automobiles, and by holding frequent 


MRS. J. W. LEAVITT, 


President of the new Automobile Club for Women, 
in her motor-car 


short runs throughout the season we shall endeavor to 
eain confidence and independence in the operation of our 
cars. 

‘Although in existence but a week, there have been so 
many applications for membership that the organizers 
feel much encouraged, knowing that such a club is de- 
sirable, and with the proper spirit and good management 
it will prove interesting and instructive. 

“At the regular meetings the business of the club wil 
be first disposed of, and the business chat will be followed 
by a social hour, with light refreshments, which will give 
the members an opportunity to become better acquainted, 
and promote good fellowship among them.”’ 

Those desiring to apply for membership in the new 
motor club for Pacific Coast women, should send their 
notes of inquiry, with their name and address, to Mrs. J. 
H. Healy, at 1271 Turk street. Prospective members are 
voted upon at the next meeting after the application is 
received, and will be at once notified of the result. 


MISS ALICE HALSTEAD, 
One of Boston’s women motorists, in her Chalmers-De- 
troit “Forty” runabout. (Photo taken 
in Massachusetts) 


Mrs. Joan Newton Cuneo, who drove the Knox Giant 
in the races at New Orleans this month, is not a profes- 
sional driver, but merely a lover of the automobile. Rae- 
ing is not a new ‘‘stunt’’ for her, for aside from victories 
of past years, she won the woman’s race from New York 
to Philadelphia and return. Mrs. Cuneo has had expe- 
rience as a successful driver in various Glidden tours and 
other endurance runs and in a number of short distance 
races. She has driven at various times, many different 
makes of ears. Mrs. Cuneo is slight in build, but when 
you look into her eyes you can plainly see that fear is not 
a component part of her makeup. She drives for the love 
of the sport and the joy of winning. With nerves as 
steady as steel, she has always been a competitor to be 
feared, even against the best male drivers, in every con- 
test in which she has entered. 


One of the latest brides to take her honeymoon trip in 
a motor car is Mrs. Thomas Henderson (Maud Hawley, 
of Detroit), whose husband is manager of the Winton car 
in. Detroit. 


‘*Most iv th’ ol? marrid men I know threat their wives 
like a roekin-chair, a great comfort whin they’re tired, 
but apt to be in th’ way at other times.’’—Mr. Dooley. 


Cherry Blossom Time 


Delightful Tours from San Francisco March 9 
and 26 : : : Programme for the asking 


OTHER TOURS and TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


32 POWELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Early Days in San Francisco. 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


You know his son. His uncle owned the stone yard on a 
lot just opposite to where the Tivoli stood, and the street 
wasn’t called Eddy, either. It was St. Ann’s Lane.”’ 

(Say, what inconvenient memories these pioneer women 
have.) 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said mother, ‘‘It was on that street 
that David Hewes, a brother-in-law of Senator Stanford, 
laid tracks to remove the sand from the street in order 
to provide a roadway for the construction of the Don- 
ohoe railroad to San Jose. But about the theatre. Why, 
just think of Woodward’s Gardens and Russ’ Gardens for 
school pienies and May Day celebrations; the Cliff House, 
when some acrobatic performer was going to walk a tight- 
rope from the baleony of Foster’s old hostelry to the near- 
est seal rock—about 900 feet. Then think of the old 
American and the great people who have met there; the 
Metropolitan, where Bianchi’s Opera Company sang, and 
the Howson English Opera troupe, when they sang 
Sonnambula at the Academy of Music, and five Howsons 
sang prominent roles. There was the old Metropolitan, 
where Bianchi’s Opera Company sang. I think I can see 
her, the Madame, handling that long trailing gown, now. 
Then Harry Edwards, who lived here many years, and 
who was not only a fine actor, but a noted naturalist. 
Then Susan and Kate Denin, who were noble ornaments 
to the profession, and who gave their name to the first 
three-masted schooner built by the late Captain John G. 
North on the bay of San Francisco. Who of us can forget 
little Alice Kingsbury in her inimitable role of ‘Fanchon 
the Cricket.’ at Maeguire’s Opera House? Just think 
back on Platt’s Hall and Union Hall. Didn’t we have 
good times there? Do you remember the Russian ball, 
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given in honor of Admiral Popoff when he went up to 
Sitka? That was before the United States bought Alaska. 
Let me recall to your memories Gilbert’s Melodeon and 
its bright stars, Billy Birch’s Minstrels—ean’t you just 
smile when you think of them? But dear me, I’ve ac- 
tually a pain in my knee from talking so much. I’m sure 
you might be better employed than listening to the ancient 
history of an old lady who has spent over half a century 
in beautiful San Francisco, your city and mine.”’ 


Melba’s Views. 


“‘T think woman’s beauty will be more refined in the 
future,’’ said Mme. Melba recently. ‘‘In 100 years from 
now I believe the prevailing type will be of extreme 
daintiness. Greater use of her brain will spiritualize 
the woman of the future. Her countenance will be alight 
with intelligence. Freak fashions will die. There will 
be harmony in dress, daintiness in manner and speech, 
a shunning of affectation.”’ 

The diva had been talking about woman suffrage, in 
favor of which she has strongly declared herself. 

‘“Woman’s freedom’’, she argued, ‘‘which she will 
surely win, will not rob her of woman’s love of home. 
After a man has battled with the world and been buffeted 
by it he returns with an ever erowing longing for the 
peace and beauty of the home environment. So when a 
wider book of life opens before a woman, she will surely 
find the bonds of home life drawing more tightly around 
her. A woman will always be a woman. The hard, un- 
sympathetic facts of life will make her home seem even 
more of a haven than ever.’’ 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


1908-09 SEASON OPENED DEC. 15, 1908 


No better or more direct service between San Francisco, South= 


ern California and Chicago 


Through the Golden Laden Orange Groves == By the Wonderful 
Salton Sea == Mexican Border Scenes and the Rio Grande 


Careful and attentive dining service--Meals a la carte 


Drawing room = State-room = Sleeping cars = Staterooms = Drawing 


rooms = Sections and Berths. 


Observation = Parlor = Library 


Car = Equipped with latest Literature and Magazines = Gentle= 
men’s Smoking Room=Ladies’ Rest Room = Spacious Open 


Air Rotunda. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC=---ROCK ISLAND 


~—-_ 


~~ 
—. 
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The Fictional Mother 


[This is the continuation of an article begun in the second issue of the Journal. The article deals with the peculiar 
absence of the character of the Mother in modern fiction. The introductory paragraphs treated of this absence in the works 
of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, Charlotte Bronte and Jane Austen.] 


By SARAH CONNELL 


George Eliot has dealt more kindly on the whole with 
mothers than has any other modern novelist. Mrs. Vincey, 
somewhat over-indulgent to her brood, and common- 
sense, practical Mrs. Garth, who rather regards daugh- 
ters as something of a mistake, had they been melted 
over and redistributed possessed most of the qualifica- 
tions for good motherhood. The glimpse into the Mey- 
rick household, where the mother and daughters read, 
work and talk together, is delightful; and Mrs. Fair- 
brother and Mrs. Donnithorne and the mother of Janet 
Dempster are at least negatively good. But Mrs. Davi- 
low had only tears with which to confront her strong- 
willed Gwendolen, and Mrs. Bede, whimpering and com- 
plaining, could but rejoice that she had no daughters, 
while the disembodied spirits who, as our theosophic 
brethren tell us, are but waiting vacancies that they may 
appear among us duly clothed in flesh, must have refused 
to consider the proposition to become, in time, the Misses 
Bede. Mrs. Tulliver was more concerned with the fate 
of her ‘‘chany’’ and the linen with her maiden mark on 
than she was with the welfare of her undutiful little 
Maggie who persisted in having a brown skin and 
straight dark locks in spite of the maternal partiality for 
a fair complexion and blonde curls. Mrs. Holt was a 
more aggressive edition of somewhat the same order as 
Mrs. Bede. Romola, Dorothea and Celia Brooke, Esther 
Lyon, Mirah Cohen, Hetty Sorel, Dinah Morris, Cater- 
ina, Eppie Marner, and Naney and Priscilla Lammeter 
were all motherless girls. Milly Barton died leaving 
her little brood when Patty was only twelve. In dis- 
cussing Mrs. Transome and her disillusionments George 
Eliot remarks, ‘‘It is a fact perhaps kept too much in 
the background that mothers have a self larger than 
their maternity and that when their sons have become 
taller than themselves and are gone from them, to ecol- 
lege or into the world, there are wide spaces of their 
time which are not filled with praying for their boys, 
reading old letters, ard envying, yet blessing those who 
are attending to their shirt buttons.’? When the ques- 
tion is one of girls, the wide spaces of time are more apt 
to be spent in scheming how to get rid of the incum- 
brance or forgetting that it ever existed—in fiction, at 
least. 

Miss Muloeck’s books give a hazy impression of the 
exaltation of motherhood, but she is as recalcitrant as 
the rest in furnishing examples. Ursula, the heroine of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ was an orphan, and it was 
an orphaned household around which interest centres in 
“The Head of the Family.’’ ‘‘A Brave Lady’’ was 
motherless and though she had in herself the making 
of an ideal mother her daughters died young. ‘‘Han- 
nah’? had no mother though ‘‘Olive’’ did, and the mother 
in ‘Mistress and Maid’’ was taken away. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes eliminated the mothers from 
his two works of fiction, ‘‘Elsie Venner’’ and ‘‘Guard- 
ian Angel’’. Hawthorne, too, ignored mothers as a rule. 
Though Hester Prynne lived to bring up her little Pearl 
for whom she paid such a great price, she does not pre- 
sent herself to the mind in her maternal capacity. Aug- 
usta Evans depended upon bereavement to help her 
heroines to gain attention, and Rhoda Broughton, Rosa 
Nouchette Cary, ‘‘The Duchess’’, Mrs. Alexander, Ellen 
Olney Kirk and the whole procession who follow in their 
wake are keenly alive to the advantages of a funeral 
betimes, whether it takes place behind the scenes or in 


full view of the audience. Mary J. Holmes, over whom 
school-girls used to weep, rarely supplied her heroines 
with mothers. Ouida not only does without mothers 
as per regulation, except in ‘‘Moths’’ and one or two of 
her other novels, but she says girls often marry for no 
other reason than to escape them, and considering the 
kind and quality which she furnishes one cannot say 
that they are not wise in their generation. 

Sir Walter Besant evidently found the mothers of 
his heroines a task beyond him. It was easier to endow 
a girl with wealth and beauty or even intellect than to 
fit her out with a family. Angela, who accomplished so 
much good with her fortune in ‘‘All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men’’, might not have had so free a hand had 
she a mother, and ‘‘The Golden Butterfly’s’’ wings 
would have been clipped betimes. William Black gave 
us Coquette, Violet, Gertrude White, Briseis and Sheila, 
while Yolande had to mother her mother in place of 
being mothered. Wild Eelin had a mother, but after all 
it was Eelin who held the reins. Miss Braddon has never 
been especially fond of any but motherless heroines. 
Mrs. Catherwood chose historical characters as nearly 
as might be, or placed her heroines in situations where 
mothers would have been of little use to them. Had 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency’s mother been alive that 
young lady would never have crossed the ocean to New 
France in the ‘‘king’s ship’? and we would have been 
the poorer for the loss of her story as told in ‘‘The Ro- 
manee of Dollard.’’ Constance Fennimore Woolson, 
so popular a writer in the period of twenty years ago, 
also omitted mothers from ‘her calculations. Anne’s 
mother was dead and so was Sara’s in ‘‘For the Major’’, 
a title by the way which always seemed to me to be 
incomplete. There was so much more for the Major’s 
wife than for the Major himself. There was that prim 
little New England schoolmarm, Mrs. Thorne in ‘‘ Kast 
Angels’? who, whether or not she was deceived into 
believing her Garda altogether innocent and childish, 
succeeded admirably in making others believe it. Mar- 
garet was, as a matter of course, motherless. 

George Moore’s Evelyn Innes was motherless, but 
Evelyn was ripe to the verge of rottenness, and if her 
mother had been with her the parent would probably 
have counted for little. Esther Waters’ mother married 
again under circumstances which could not bave made her 
more unavailable if she had died. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett gave us Rachel in ‘‘Haworth’s’’ and Christian Mur- 
dock who had little to thank her mother for, either in 
living to see her grown or dying to leave her dependent. 
And that elf Janie Brierly, who at twelve years of age 
was the eldest of a baker’s dozen whom she had begun 
to look after at the ripe age of three, was fully as much 
the mother of the family in practice as Sareran was. 
Joan and Liz of ‘‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’’, working at 
the pit mouth, were motherless, and Bertha Amory of 
“Through One Administration’? had a mother deseribed 
as comfortably matter of fact. She saw that her daugh- 
ter went to fashionable schools and spent her time agree- 
ably in visits till she was old enough to come out, and 
then parties and balls, an early engagement and a speedy 
marriage removed the incubus. Bertha took less of her 
attention than a pet dog would. Emily, who was duly 
made into a marchioness, was properly fitted for her ex- 
alted station by not having any relatives to lift up on 
her skirts, and what Clorinda, the “‘Lady of Quality’’, 


would have done with that diaphanous cloud who bore 
her is a problem too abstruse for solution. 

Thomas Hardy makes little mention of mothers. Per- 
haps it is only a development of his doctrine that “‘it 
would have been better not to have been born,’’ with 
the natural sequence that the next best thing is to die 
early. At all events, Bathsheba, Marty South, Thom- 
asin Yeobright, Histacia Vye, Faney Day, Sue and El- 
frida are left to go their ways alone while that sentimen- 
tal mother of Ethelberta probably did less mischief in 
her invalid state than if she had been abroad and able 
to distinguish herself in other ways than naming her 
daughters. Poor Tess might justly lay all her woes 
at her mother’s feet. Eden Phillpotts, the “successor 
to Hardy’’, shows a disposition, to banish mothers. None 
are brought forward in ‘‘Sons of the Morning’’, nor in 
“Good Red Earth’’. Phoebe Lyddon of ‘‘Children of 
the Mist’’ was motherless, but there is nothing to object 
to in Mrs. Blanchard or Clement’s mother, but Hannah 
Bradig of ‘‘The River’’ is not in danger of canonization 
for her maternal virtues. 

Mary Hallock Foote for the most part erases mothers; 
there are none in ‘‘The Led Horse Claim’’ or in ‘‘John 
Bodewin’s Testimony’’. ‘‘The Harshaw Bride’’ left hers 
in merrie England and ‘‘The Prodigal’’ might not have 
been a prodigal under other conditions. Mrs. Bogardus 
of ‘‘Desert and Sown’’ was more successful in mothering 
her son than she was in mothering her daughter and the 
mothers are far away and forgotten in “‘The Last As- 
sembly Ball’ while the heroine of ‘‘The Chosen Valley”’ 
is mothered, if she is mothered at all, by the old Irish 
woman who has been nurse, housekeeper and all else to 
the motherless girl, Gertrude Atherton is hard on 
mothers. One would like to listen to an exchange of 
confidences on the subject between Patience Sparhawk 
and ‘‘The Daughter of the Vine’’. ‘‘The Californians”’ 
had little advantage from mothers either, and in “‘ Amer- 
ican Wives and English Husbands’’ the daughter was 
left to her own devices. As the short stories contained 
in ‘The Splendid Idle Forties”’ are transcripts of legends 
of their time, Mrs. Atherton cannot be held to account 
for the shortcomings of the senoras who appear in them, 
but there is not one mother that any girl left to untram- 
meled choice would select. When Betty Madison of 
“Senator North’’ began to call her mother ‘‘Molly’’ at 
the age of fourteen months Mrs. Madison is sufficiently 
deseribed. She had exercised about as much influence 
over her daughter as if she had been a bisque statuette. 

The dean of American novelists, William Dean How- 
ells, relegates mothers to the background, also. If his 
heroines are not orphans, like Helen Harkness, Miss 
Swan, Miss Carver, Statira and ‘‘The Lady of the Ar- 
oostook’’ the mothers are but incidental and casual. 
Marcia Gaylord’s mother stepped back and left her 
daughter to regulate her life as best she could. Mrs. 
Lapham was more the pet and plaything of her girls 
than their adviser, and Mrs. Corey was a conventional 
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chaperon but scarcely more. It was Sybil Vane’s aunt, 
not her mother, who was obliged to restrain that impet- 
uous young woman, and Lemuel Barker had reason to 
regret many times that along with the major virtues 
his mother had not cultivated some, at least, of the minor 
eraces. Little Effie, of ‘‘Indian Summer’’ showed indi- 
cations of a likelihood to be overmothered, while Imogen 
had left her maternal parent comfortably at home in 
America. Henry James and George Meredith have their 
own ideas about fictional mothers. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s mothers are not particularly 
promising. Robert Elsmere’s mother-in-law was an invalid 
whose maternal cares were lifted to Catherine’s shoulders. 
Sir George Tressady had little to choose between his wife 
and his mother, and Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler has put 
the twin sister of the dowager lady into ‘‘Fuel of Fire.”’ 
Neither Lucy nor Eleanor had a mother. In those ‘‘best 
sellers’’, ‘‘Audrey’’ and ‘‘To Have and to Hold’’, there 
are motherless heroines; Dorothy Vernon was duly bereft ; 
Caleb West’s girl-wife had no mother; Eugenia Battle in 
‘“Voice of the People’’ was brought up by her aunt; Dor- 
othy South knew nothing of her mother. 

Viola Reed, Geraldine Bonner’s heroine of “‘ Hard Pan’’, 
has only her father, and the mother is not largely in evi- 
dence in Miss Bonner’s most widely discussed novel, ‘‘The 
Pioneer’’. Ramona and that other half-Indian, Felipa of 
Gwendolin Overton’s ‘‘Heritage of Unrest’’, were both 
motherless. Booth Tarkington made Helen Frisbie of 
‘“‘The Gentleman from Indiana’’, Betty Carew of “‘The 
Two Van Reyels’’ and his later heroine, charming Ariel, 
motherless. Jack London, who knows the Klondike trail 
as another knows his familiar home street, evidently re- 
garded a mother as excess baggage for Frona Welse to 
transport into Dawson City. No mother attempts to sof- 
ten the horrors for the heroine in London’s great word 
picture of the sea monster who masqueraded as a captain. 
Philip Verrill Mighels started his ‘‘Nella’’ on the right 
way by letting her mother die at once, while the Gordons 
of his ‘‘Inevitable’’ must have felt all the satire of ‘‘a 
mother’s love’’. F. Marion Crawford’s mothers and chil- 
dren are most often those of other traditions, where sub- 
mission to the head of the house is almost enforced by law, 
but Gloria of ‘‘Casa Braccio’’ was motherless and her 
mother’s mother is not mentioned. Katherine Lauder- 
dale’s maternal parent was jealous of the youth and 
beauty of her daughter, and though ‘‘The Rose of Yes- 
terday’’ was devoted, her child was a son. Margaret, the 
prima donna, had a chaperon, not a mother. Mrs. Dude- 
ney furnishes her heroine of ‘‘Spindle and Plow’’ with a 
useless mother, and Harriet Wicken was motherless. 
Amelia Barr has not much use for the maternal parent. 
Even dear little Emmy Lou had no mother, and ‘‘The Pet- 
tison Twins’’ no doubt often wished they hadn’t. What 
sort of a mother had poor Lily Bart of ‘‘The House of 
Mirth?’’?’ Would the beautiful heroine of ‘‘The Garden 
of Allah’’ have met such an awesome love adventure had 
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she been properly mothered? What good was Pam’s 
mother but to show her that happiness is sometimes found 
outside the pale of the law? Where was the mother of 
the heroine of ‘‘The Dark Lantern?’’ When has Gilbert 
Parker served up a mother with a heroine? Think over 
the heroines of Hall Caine ? 


where is mother? Conan 
Doyle is too much occupied with Sherlock and his confi- 
dant to bother with many mothered heroines. Our dear 
old Irish friend, Charles Lever, made most of the mothers 
fathers in his novels. Robert Chambers has all kinds of 
heroines, as has Robert Barr, but the motherless predomi- 
nate. The Castles’ Sweet Kitty Bellairs was not troubled 
at Bath or in London with such an appendage as a 
mother. The Williamsons evidently think mothers would 
hamper their heroines in their wild motoring trips over 
Europe. Most of Marie Corelli’s impossible heroines, 
including the statuesque Norwegian Thelma, were early 
left motherless. Even in that old-fashioned, once loved 
book, ‘‘The Wide, Wide World,’’ little Ellen Montgom- 
ery is bereft of her mother before she had reached her 
teens. 

But it is useless to prolong the list. The process of 
‘solution by elimination’’ would prove as lengthy as that 
of the resourceful Irishman who proceeded to discover 
four-leaf clovers on the principle of plucking all the tre- 
foils that came under his notice, on the theory that when 
he had disposed of them what was left would have four 
leaves. In spite of all that is said and written on the sub- 
ject of the unfailing love and self-sacrifice of mothers it 
is only in a comparatively recent story, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s ‘‘The Rescue,’’ that a concrete example is 
found. On all sides of us in literature, as well as in life, 
there are to be found elder sisters sacrificing everything 
to the duties which have been imposed upon them, ear- 
ing for invalid parents and devoting themselves to the 
education and training of little brothers and sisters whose 
short-comings are excused because ‘‘they have no moth- 
er.’ The orphan who has been adopted by strangers or 
taken into the house of some relative is often, like Bart- 
ley Hubbard in ‘‘A Modern Instance,’ vastly better off 
in every respect than if his parents had survived, but the 
halo of ‘‘no mother’’ still surrounds him. <A unique char- 
acter who figured in a short story in a recent magazine 
was that of a querulous and complaining woman who 
was a veritable vampire to her own daughter, with her 
peevish exactions, and yet who had her claim to consid- 
eration and condolence because in all her life she had 
never enjoyed a mother’s love. It had never occurred to 
her or to any of her sympathizers that she was under 
any obligation to give, or that merely because she had 
continued to remain alive her daughter was not among 
the blessed. 

Singularly enough, it is always the mothers who are 
sentimentalized over in poetry and song, while the fath- 
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ers are ignored or appear only as a comic element, if 
they are not made to do duty as lay-figures in temperance 
sermons. Some one who has noted this phenomenon at- 
tributes it to the fact that most of the songs are written 
by men who naturally idealize the parent of the opposite 
sex. But if this were the logical explanation we should 
expect to find the male fictionists creating the ideal moth- 
ers while fathers were left to the tender mercies of the 
women writers. Instead of this being the rule, though, 
both steadfastly devote themselves to talking about moth- 
ers and depicting fathers. Is it possible that there are 
no mothers, after all, and that the real reason for the 
omission is the need of a model to copy? At all events, 
in spite of the prevalence of the importance of the pre- 
natal theory and early environment, and the philosophy 
of ‘‘George Egerton’’ and Charlotte Perkins Gilman, it 
looks as if, judging by the examples in modern literature, 
the world jogs comfortably along without mothers. 


The President Elect’s Wife. 


The next mistress of the White House is as adverse as 
is Mrs. Roosevelt to thrusting herself forward into public 
notice. Her lot as wife and mother is a proud and happy 
one, and her ambitions are all for her husband and chil- 
dren. . “‘The only lines in her face,’’ says one writer, 
“are the relics of habitual smiles.’’ Life has been good 
to her, and the world a good place to live in. She, as 
well as her husband, has kept young, clear-eyed, and clear- 
skinned. She reads much, speaks French excellently, is 
passionately fond of good music, and is a fine entertainer, 
though not in a lavish and sensational way. Hallie Er- 
minie Rives says of her: ‘‘ William Taft and Helen Her- 
ron must have started life even. She has the same 
straighforwardness, the same honesty, the contempt of 
tinsel and sham and pretense- Her worst enemy, if she 
could have one, would call her genuine. She has no affec- 
tations, no surface veneer, no ‘isms.’ She has always re- 
mained the swetheart of her husband; the playmate and 
confidant of her children. In the best sense, she is a 
woman of the world. She knows the big business of 
statecraft and the smaller dicta of society. By reading 
and studying, she has kept apace with her husband; 
till possibly, there is no woman in American life who js 
better qualified to discuss the real questions of the day.’’ 
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Longfellow and His Family. 


By MARY LEWIS 


ORE than a hundred years have passed since 
Longfellow’s birth, but the schoolchildren still 
remember his birthday—February 27th. The 

children love him because he wrote ‘‘The Child- 
ren’s Hour.’’ They are familiar with the photo- 
graph of the three daughters of the poet, ‘‘grave 
Alice, and laughing Allegra and Edith with golden hair,’ 
as he describes them in that poem. The photograph is a 
reproduction of the portrait by Buchanan Read, who was 
an artist as well as a poet, though I do not believe many 
recall that fact. The grouping of the figures gave rise to 
the erroneous idea that one of the beautiful girls was 
armless. Eew family albums fifty years ago were with- 
out a copy of this picture. 

Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, while his 
parents were visiting his father’s sister. The house, which 
is in the eastern quarter of the city, and which was in 
its day a stately mission, still stands but I am told by a 
San Franciscan who recently visited Maine and saw it, is 
sadly fallen from its high estate. The Longfellow con- 
nections, the Stephensons, left it a year after his birth. 
Now it is a tenement inhabited by all grades of tenants. 
A teacher in Portland, so the story goes, was one day 
giving her class a lesson in literature and asked where 
Longfellow was born. She received the startling answer: 

““In Patsy Monahan’s bedroom.”’ 

Asking for elucidation, she was enlightened by a re- 
cital of the facts. Patsy, it appeared, was quite well 
used to having literary shriners come in pilgrimages, and 
ask to be shown his room. 

There is a much discussed episode concerning Evange- 
line, which is variously stated to have been stolen by 
Longfellow from Hawthorne, given by Hawthorne who 
later regretted it, or offered to both men, the novelist 
declining and repenting when it was too late, and then 
feelng sore. The truth, as I had it from one who says 
he knows, was this: Horace G. Connolly, also known as 
Horace G. Ingersol, was an adopted son of Miss Inger- 
sol, a cousin of Hawthorne’s. He was the son of an old 
servant and Miss Ingersol paid for his schooling, sent him 
to Yale and afterward to a theological seminary. He was 
thrown into the company of Hawthorne, Lonefellow and 
other literary people, but turned out badly—not it is to 
be hoped on this account. He failed as a preacher, drank 
and let himself deteriorate in every way. Connolly- 
Ingersol got the story from Mrs- Haliburton, and she in 
turn was a relative of Judge Haliburton, who wrote the 
onee popular ‘‘Sam Slick.’’ Connolly told the tale of 
Evangeline to Hawthorne and the latter may have contem- 
plated using it. One day they both called on Longfellow 
and Longfellow, in the course of the conversation, asked 
Hawthorne why he did not write a long story. Haw- 
thorne said he had nothing in mind, and Connolly sug- 
gested that he use the Acadian romance. He said he had 
hardly considered that in his vein. Longfellow desired 
to have it related to him, and immediately said he would 
like to weave it into a poem, as it was the best illustra- 
tion of faithfulness and constancy in a woman that he 
had ever known. Hawthorne then said that even should 
he use the plot in a story, and the other in a poem, the 
difference in treatment would be such as to obscure the 
common inspiration. However, Hawthorne never used 
it, though Connolly said that on the homeward walk he 
let him understand that he felt hurt at having the subject 
brought up before Longfellow. But when the poem came 
out, Hawthorne wrote a fine review of it, 


The real story differed somewhat from the poetic ver- 
sion. Evangeline Labiche was sixteen and Louis Arsen- 
eaux had just been betrothed when the forced migration 
took place. Her parents went first to Maryland and later 
to Louisiana, and when they reached their destination 
the whole Acadian population came out tv weleome them. 
After the separation from her fiance, while she remained 
in Acadia, she withdrew from her companions and refused 
to take part in any of their amusements. She was sweet- 
tempered but melancholy. On the day when they arrived 
in Teche she caught sight of the figure of her lover stand- 
ing beneath an oak and she flew joyously toward him. 
Meantime, her constaney had not been duplicated, and he 
had married someone else. The shock was too much for 
her and her reason fled forever. 

The second Mrs. Longfellow met with a tragic death. 
She was with the children in the library sealing up in 
packages their curls, which had been cut off because 
the weather was so warm that they had become uncom- 
fortable. Her muslin frock caught fire from the taper 
she was using for melting the wax, and she was burned 
to death. Her funeral took place three days afterward but 
Longfellow was unable to attend, as he was confined to 
his bed with the burns he had received in trying to rescue 
his wife. It was years before he could bear to speak of 
the incident and when an injudicious pietest once ex- 
pressed the hope that he could “‘bear the cross with pa- 
tience,’’ he answered: 

‘*Bear the cross, yes 
tetas 

The late Lawrence Hutton tells this story of the Long- 
fellows: 

‘““One New Year’s Eve there was a party assembled 
at Longfellow’s home and during the evening some hot 
lemonade was brewed under the poet’s superintendence. 
Hutton does not mention the name of the delinquent who 
was asked to pronounce opinion, but says, “‘He was an 
unusually shy, reticent, pure-minded, gentle, clean-spoken 
man, and we all waited for his verdict. He raised a great 
spoonful of the smoking stuff to his lips and said, with 
the utmost deliberation, ‘It’s not only damned hot, but 
it’s as sour as hell.’ Violent profanity in the presence of 
the Pope of Rome or the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not have been more unexpected or more untimely. I shall 
never forget the horrified look of his wife or his own 
startled expression when he realized the extent of his 
words. There was an instant of awful silence and then 
shouts of laughter. The old poet beamed with unsur- 
passed amusement, and taking the spoon in his own hand 
tried the potation, and said in his gentle way, ‘Mr. So-and- 
So is quite right, quite right.’ ’’ 
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Lily: How did you come to meet your second husband, 
Grace? 
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Bay Tree Nursery 


If you are interested in fine trees and plants to beautify your 
place it will pay you to come and look over our stock. 

All of our plants are shipped from Europe in the original 
soil in which they are grown, hence there is no danger of them 
not living, as the roots are not disturbed. 

Bay trees in round tops and pyramids from $20 to $300 a 
pair. Boxwood in all styles from $3 to $25 each. English 
Laurel, 3 sizes in tubs. Rhododendrons with 75 to 100 buds on 
each plant. Azaleas, Aucuba Japonica, Aucuba type, Geo. 
Washington’s Cherry, full of bright red berries, Camelias, Japanese 
Dwarf Cedars and many other plants. Come and see the finest 
assortment of foreign plants ever shipped to the Pacific Coast. 
No trouble to show goods. 
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